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A DEVOTIONAL PROCESSION IN HONOUR OF 

THE PASSION AT FURNES IN FLANDERS. 

I had the good fortune on the last Sunday in 
July this year to assist as a spectator at the annual 
procession held at Furnes in honour of the Passion 
of Christ. In the Destription of this festival sold in 
the streets a comparatively modern origin is attri- 
buted to it. It is said there to date only from 
1637, and to have received additional importance 
in 1650 as the expiation for an act of sacrilege 
committed by a Protestant soldier when Furnes 
was temporarily in the hands of the French. My 
own conviction is that it is a tradition of the pro- 
cession of the Confraternity of the True Cross, 
instituted at Furnes by Robert of Jerusalem, Count 
of Flanders, on his return from the first Crusade 
in A.D. 1100. Robert encountered on his way 
home from Palestine, and close to his own domi- 
nions, a terrible storm at sea, whereupon he made 
& vow that he would give a portion of the True 
Cross, which he had received from the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, to the first place which he saw if God 
would bring him safe to land. The sea immediately 
became calm and he saw the steeple of the church 
of St. Walburghe at Furnes. Giving orders to 
land, he sent for the provost of the church and 


deposited the relic there with much pomp and 
solemnity. He then established a Confraternity 
of the Holy Cross, and instituted an annual pro- 
cession in which the relic was to be carried round 
the city as an act of devotion. This was regularly 
observed up to the time of the religious troubles 
and the revolt of the Gueux at the close of the 
sixteenth century. The spread of Protestantism 
led to the neglect of the procession till it was re- 
vived by a canon of St. Walburghe’s in 1637, and 
acquired additional importance from the sacrilege 
above referred to. o written description can 
give any adequate account of this curious pro- 
cession, those who take part in which are all 
dressed in appropriate costumes, and illustrate 
their assumed characters by dramatic action. They 
are for the most part Flemish peasants, but they 
act their parts very well. The procession is held 
on the Sunday of the kermesse; the streets are 
crowded with people, the beershops are open and 
full of customers, the market-place is covered with 
booths, stalls, itinerant theatres, and merry-go- 
rounds, so that the religious character of the 
festival is almost entirely destroyed. Many of the 
performers try to observe a devotional tone, but 
the great length of the procession and the diffi- 
culty of keeping order cause it to fall into a very 
straggling condition before its close. Still, as the 
survival of an old-world spectacle and an age of 
devotion now fast passing away, the festival is not 
without its interest. I append a programme of 
the proceedings. In explanation it may be said 
that the angels were usually young girls dressed in 
white and crowned with flowers, and that each of 
them gave a diséourse or exhortation on penitence 
in connexion with the doctrine or fact illustrated 
in the banner following them; that the penitents 
were covered from head to foot with black robes 
and veils, and barefooted ; that the costumes were 
usually appropriate and the animals real ; and that 
the figures in wood, pictures, and banners were of 
the rudest style of art. The programme is in 
French, for the benefit of visitors, but the language 
both of the legends and of the speakers was 
Flemish :— 

Groupe. Pénitent portant l’inscription : /’Ztendard 

‘a Sodalité. 
Ange précédant |’Etendard. 
Pénitent portant I’ Etendard. 
Rangées de pénitents. 

2. Pénitent portant l'inscription : le Sacrifice d’ Abraham, 
Un domestique portant le feu ;—un domestique condui- 
sant |’Ane chargé de bois ;—Abraham et Isaac. 

3. Pénitent portant l'exergue: voyez et soyez guéri. 
Pénitent et ie serpent. 

Oise. 

4. Pénitent portant l’inscription: les Prophétes. 
Ange précédant les Prophetes. 
Moise,—David,—Pages portant la traine du manteau,— 
Is.ie,—J érémie,— Danié!,—Osée,— Zacharie,-—Malachie, 
5, Pénitent portant l’inscription : les Trois Peines de 


Dawid. 
Pénitents représentant la Guerre,—la Peste,—la Famine, 
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6. Pénitent portant l’inscription : la Couronne et le 
re de David. 
Pénitents portant la Couronne et le Sceptre de David. 
Ange précédant David. 
Pénitent portant l'inscription : /e Repentir de David. 
Pénitent représentant David repentant. 
7. Pénitent portant l'inecription : le Précursewr de Jésus. 
Saint-Jean représentant l'Agneau de Dieu. 
Bergers et hermites. 
8. Pénitent portant I’inscription : 1’ Ztable de Bethléem. 
Ange précédant l’Etable. 
Péenitents trainant le char avec I'Etable. 
Marie, Joseph et Anges, dans |’ Etable. 
9. Pénitent portant l’inscription : les Bergers. 
Ange précédant les Bergers, 
Les quatre Bergers. 
10, Pénitent portant l'inscription : les trois Mages. 
Ange précédant les trois Mages. 
Les trois Mages. 
Pa rtant l’encens, les charbons, l'encensoir, 
11. Pénitent portant l’inscription : la Circoncision. 
Ange, Siméon, Joseph et Marie. 
12, Pénitent portant l'inscription: la Fuite en Egypte. 
Ange.— Marie montée sur un ane.—Joseph. 
13. Peénitent portant l’inscription : la Cour dHérode. 
érode.—Princes.—Un cultivateur.—Garves du corps. 
Pénitent portant l’inscription : les Docteurs. 
Ange précédant les Docteurs. 
Docteurs sur deux rangs; au milieu d’eux Jésus. 
Marie et Joseph. 
15. Vierges portant les Bijoux de Marie-Madeleine. 
Marie- Madeleine. 
Vierges accompagnant la Madeleine. 
16, Pénitent portant l'inscription: Hatrée dans 
Jérusalem, 

Filles de Jérusalem, Enfants et Bourgeois de Jérusalem, 
portant des rameaux et des palmes et chantant 
Hosannah. 

Les douze Apétres sur deux rangs; au milieu d’eux 
Jésus monté sur un Ane. 
17. Pénitent portant l'inscription: la Céxe. 
Ange précédant la Céne. 
Pénitents portant la Céne. 

18. Pénitent portant l’inscription : le Jardin des Olives. 
Ange précédant le Jardin des Olives. 
Pénitents portant le Jardin des Olives, 

19. Vierge portant les 30 Deniers. 
Pénitent portant la Bourse de Judas, 

Ange précédant |’ Epée et le Gantelet de Fer. 
énitent portant les armes de la Guerre. 

Ange précédant la Lanterne. 

Pénitent portant Lanterne et Torche. 

20. Pénitent portant o> la Trahison de 


Ange précédant la Trahison. 
Pénitents portant la Trahison. 

2). Pénitent portant l'inscription : le Christ prisonnier. 
Vierge portant la sentence: les Liens du péché m’ont 
enveloppé. 

Ange précédant le Christ prisonnier. 
Pénitents portant le Christ prisonnier. 

22. Pénitent portant l'inscription : Reniement de 
St. Pierre. 

Ange précédant le Reniement. 

Pénitents portant le Reniement. 

23. Pénitent portant l'inscription : la pénitence de 
St. Pierre. 

Ange précédant St. Pierre pénitent. 
Pénitents portant St. Pierre repentant. 

24. Vierge portant la ee : Pour vous j'ai supporté 


Ange précédant N.S. en robe blanche. 
Pénitents portant Jésus couvert d'une robe blanche, 
25. Pénitents avec les sentences : 

Tl a vraiment souffert pour nos faiblesses. 
Jl est usé pour nos péchés, 

Les pécheurs ont labouré mon dos, 
Pénitents portant |'inecription : la Flagellation, 
Ange précédant la Flagellation, 
Pénitents portant la Flagellation, 

26, Pénitente portant l'inscription : le Couronnement, 
Ange précédant le Couronnement. 
Pénitents portant le Couronnement. 

27. Pénitent portant l'inscription : Pilate et ses Juges. 
Pilate et ses Assesseurs. 

Pénitente portant Aiguiére et Bassin. 

28, Pénitent portant l’inscription : Ecce Homo, 
Pénitents portant |'Ecce Homo, 

Pénitente portant la sentence: Je n'offre plus d’ 
29. Pénitente portant ns Portement de la 


rotx. 

Pénitente portant la sentence : /e fardeau est mis sur 
mes épaules, 
Ange précédant le Portement de la Croix. 

Douze soldats romains sur deux rangs ; au milieu d’eux 
Jésus porte sa croix, avec l'aide de Simon de Cyréne, 
Bourreaux avec leurs instruments, 

Pénitent avec l’inscription : Marie et St. Jean pendunt 
le portement de la Croix, 
Saint-Jean, — Marie. 

30. Pénitente portant l'inscription : la Ste. Face. 
Ange précédant la Sainte Face. 

Véronique portant le Suaire avec la Sainte Face. 
Deux vierges accompagnant Véronique. 

31. Pénitentes portant & bras étendus les sent : Be 
Christ a éé obéissant jusqu'a la mort.—Regardesz et 
voyez s'il est une dowleur semblable a la mienne. 

Pénitente portant la sentence: //s ont transpercé mes 
mains et mes pieds. 
3 pénitentes portant la Robe de N.S.;—trois Dés. 

3 pénitentes portant —— : la Croix avec les sept 


Ange précédant la Croix. 
3 pénitentes Eponge,—une 
epsydre, 
2 pénitentes portant les sentences: A spice in auctorem 
Jidet.— Et consummatorem Jesum. 

82. Pénitent portant l’inscription I N R I. 
Pénitente portant l'inscription: N.S. crucifié, 
Ange précédant N.S. crucifié. 

Pénitents portant N.S. crucifié. 

Longin a cheval. 

33. Pénitent portant l’inscription : la Réswrrection des 
morts. 


orts. 
Ange précédant la Résurrection. 
4 pénitents portant un tombeau vide. 
2 pénitentes portant l'image du Soleil obscurci,—le Voile 
du temple déchiré. 
84. Pénitente portant la sentence: Transpercé par 
amour. 
4 pénitentes portant un marteau, des tenailles, trois clous, 
une couronne. 
Pénitente portant une lourde croix. 
35. Pénitent portant l'inscription : la Pieta. 
Ange précédant la Pieta. 
Pénitents portant la Pietd ; deux Vierges. 
26, Pénitent portant une croix de St. André et une 
Couronne. 
Pénitents portant haut et droit leurs croix. 
87. Vierge avec la maxime: Porter bien sa Croix, ¢ est 
plaire Dieu, 
80 pénitents portant des croix. 


a 
Pénitente portant l’inecription ; V.S. en robe blanche, 


38, Pénitente avec l'inscription: le Saint-Sépulere. 
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Ange précédant le Sépulcre. 
Le cre sur un char trainé par des chevaux. 
Sur le char sont assises de petites Vierges en deuil. 


Vierges, Femmes en deuil. 
Pénitente portant les Onguents. 
Pénitente représentant Notre-Dame des Sept Douleurs, 
accompagnée de deux Vierges. 

39. Pénitent portant l'inscription : /’ Ascension. 
Char représentant l’Ascension de Notre-Seigneur, 
40. Pénitent avec l’exergue A. M. D. G. 
Pénitent portant l'inscription : la Sodalité. 
Ange précédant la Croix de la Sodalité. 
Pénitents ye la Croix de la Sodalité. 
Membres de la Sodalité portant des flambeaux. 
Deux Bergers. 

Ordres Religieux, 

Clergé. 

Torches et Lanternes. 

Encenseurs. 

Enfants semant des fleurs devant le Saint Sacrement. 
Le Saint Sacrement. 


Le corps des Pompiers ouvre, accompagne et ferme 
le cortége. 


Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


J. 


WEST INDIAN FOLK-LORE AND 
SUPERSTITIONS. 

Lunar Influences.—Dr. Dionysius Lardner com- 
bated the popular error (as he termed it) that the 
moon really had many of the powers and influences 
ascribed to it. The late General Munro, whose 
monograph on bamboos is so valuable a contribu- 
tion to science, was equally unwilling to allow 
that the different phases of the moon affected 
vegetation. But experience shows that bamboos 
and timber cut (at all events, in the tropics) after 
the first quarter and before three days after full 
moon rapidly become worm-eaten and decayed. 
Creole moon-lore is somewhat interesting. Fish 
caught on a moonlight night soon-decay. River 
fish are not hungry and will not bite after such a 
night. The moon’s beams falling on a person 
sleeping in the open air twist the features. Red 
bricks waste away under the moon’s light. I have 
often heard the hollowed surface of a brick wall 
attributed to this. Trees should be pruned with 
a due observance of the moon’s condition. Potato 
vines planted when the moon is waxing “follow 
the moon,” and bear few roots ; planted when she 
j ison the wane, they strike into the ground and 
yield a good crop. Certain operations necessary in 
! the sheep-fold or hog-pen are only performed when 

isa dark moon. As stated in a previous 
note, stings from insects or reptiles are more 
serious at full moon than at other times. Fevers 
come on at spring tides. Lunatics, of course, are 
worse at fall moon. Old people who go out of a 
moonlight night invariably put up a paraso 


(? paralune) to keep off the rays, lest they catch 
4 One old friend, who owned a cna West 
Indian island, used to declare that the moon’s 
beams were hotter than those of the sun, and he 
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used to experiment on an old sable lady, a member 
of his household, who was sent to stand in the 
moonlight in the avenue which led to his hospit- 
able home. After a proper interval, the question 
was asked, “ Pinkie, you feel warm down there?” 
“Yes, Mass’ Jem.” “Then come up.” But the 
old woman took care to throw aside, before 
coming into the house, the warm woollen shawl 
which she invariably donned when undergoing 
the trial. Why is scarlet so black in moon- 
light? Has any one tried and recorded the 
effect of moonlight on colours? One often hears 
that dust is invisible in moonlight. The moon 
turned so as to resemble a boat betokens dry 
weather, as it in that position will hold water. 
Every more “ slantindicular” position means rain, 
until the perfect “ capsize,” when a deluge may be 
expected. 

A Dancing Sun.—Every one who believes in old 
stories knows that the sun dances on Easter Day. 
In 1866, I think it was, I came in my canoe toa 
bay on the leeward coast of the West Indian island 
that was then my home. There was a crowd on 
the shore; and as I ran in nearer the more plain 
were the evidences of an irruption of the sea. 
One woman told me they had all seen the sun 
dance and dip three times in the sea. I, who 
afloat had not remarked any such disturbance, found 
that there had been a tidal wave, or rather three 
waves, and the rising of the sea had caused the 
appearance of a threefold dip of the sun in the 
ocead. In the more northern islands the tidal 
wave was greater and more disastrous in its effects. 
Can the idea of the sun dancing on an Easter 
Day have arisen from some such unrecorded tidal 
phenomenon ? 

The sea-beach is often strewn with pink shrimps, 
not seen at other times, when sickness is immi- 
nent. Fish are always most plentiful before a 
sickly season. A flight of yellow butterflies be- 
tokens such a season. This I have heard in 
several West Indian islands—Tobago, Grenada, 
St. Vincent; and at the outbreak of the recent 
visitation of yellow fever in Demerara, the rail- 
way train which runs from Georgetown along the 
eastern seaboard passed through a cloud of these 
Lepidoptera on more than one day, and similar 
columns of the same were seen far up the Esse- 
quibo river, flying invariably from east to west. 

Creoles (i.¢. natives) of the black class never 
like to be seen eating. “It is not good,” Iam teld, 
“for pusson to see you eat when youself no eat, it 
make ‘em shame.” We who can count forty 
years recollect the difference between the French- 
man, who then gloried in the publicity of a table 
riton, who ate in solitude ina 
sort of high pew in the orthodox chop-house. 

Is there any ground for the belief that the bite 
of a person of colour who has black or dark gums 
is poisonous? I have known cases in which bi 
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have been attended with serious consequences, 
and so became acquainted with the above popular 
idea ; but as a black is generally scrupulously 
careful in cleansing his mouth as a part of his 
morning toilette, the evil results may be due to 
the unhealthy condition of the sufferer. 

The flesh of a barracouta—a fish somewhat 
esteemed in the West Indian islands—is considered 
unwholesome if the teeth sockets are marked with 
a blue tinge. 

It is very unlucky to tell the name of a boat 
before it is launched. I recollect once when a 
worthy old creole, a connexion of the French 
savant Geoffroi St. Hilaire, and who (as I hope) 
still owns a small island in the Grenadines, was 
about to launch a sloop, I asked what name he 
proposed to give it. He led me to where I could 
see a strip of canvas covering the stern, and told 
me it was not good to tell the name before the 
vessel was afloat. 

A calabash turned upside down in a boat is a 
sure forerunner of ill luck, either in weather or 
fishing. 

The oil obtained from a shark’s liver rubbed 
over the skin is a protection against the attack of 
a shark. 

Fish brought into a place where arrowroot or 
other starch is being prepared prevents a proper 
separation of the starch sediment from the im- 
purities suspended in the water used. 

To turn your boots upside down brings loss of 
money, and to open an umbrella in a house pre- 
vents your ever marrying. 

Never wash your hands in water which another 

m has unless you first make the sign of 
cross over it. 

When a glass cracks suddenly in a house it 
foretells a death, and a horse stopping before a 
house and neighing is also a sign of death. 

If a cock crows in a house a stranger may be 


Tn the South American colonies no good 
Catholic cuts a banana across. The fruit when 
so cut shows a mark which is thought to resemble 
crucifix. 

The number of years which it will take before 
a pine plant bears fruit depends on the number of 
“chops” given with the hoe before placing the 
plant in the ground. 

Black people, as a rule, before drinking pour a 
small quantity of the liquid on the ground. 
“ When hen drink she lift she head to God and 
say, ‘Tank you’; when man drink he drink and 
says nuffin.” A Beak. 

Demerara, 

P.8.—As Mr. Hype Crarxs is good enough 
to consider my former notes, which you kindly 


published, “ valuable,” I should be glad to have | 
the privilege of being allowed to communicate to | 


him‘ direct certain cases of superstition. 


Jonn ALErounpeR, Portrait PaINTER, oF 
Lonpow anp CaLcurtTa, was so good an artist 
that many are likely to have inquired, “ What 
became of him?” The following advertisement, 
from the Calcutta Gazette and Oriental Advertiser, 
is given in Mr. Seton-Karr’s Selections from the 
Calcutta Gazettes :— 


“ Mr. Alefounder, Portrait Painter in Oil and 
Miniature, 

“ Begs leave to inform the Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Presidency, that he is perfectly recovered from his late 
indisposition, and continues to take likenesses as formerly 
at Mr. George Forbes’s, late Colonel Hampton's, Garden, 
Mirzapore ; and any letters addressed to him at Messrs, 
Forbes & Ullman’s in Calcutta, will be punctually 
attended to. 

“N.B.—During Mr. Alefounder’s illness, his pictures 
(which were, in general, Portraits of his friends), with 
his colors, canvas, &c., were all sold, by Mr. Davis's order, 
at Burrell & Gould's, entirely unknown to him, and 
without his being once consulted in the business, though 
at the very pe, Yo was perfectly capable of practising 
his profession. To those Gentlemen who have been so 
kind as to return him Pictures, Prints, Painting Utensils, 
&e., Mr. Alefounder cannot sufficiently express the 
gratitude he feels on the occasion. . 

“ The Gentleman who is in ion of a large whole- 
length of a Lady and Child, Mr. Alefounder will esteem 
it a particular favour to have it returned, as it cannot be 
interesting where the party is unknown, and from the 
oe! ans a portrait of his wife, who is at present in 

giand, 

“ A miniature Picture of Peter, the Wild Boy, painted 
from the life in September, 1782; a frame containing 
five miniatures of his acquaintance in England ; a copy 
from Sir Joshua Reynold’s [sic] picture of a Lady and 
Child (Mrs. Hartley), with a number of others in Oib 
and Miniature ; he will be greatly obliged to any Gentle- 
man to consent to favour him with them, as they are of 
the utmost consequence to him, and will render him the 
most essential service. If the purchaser of the Match 
Boy will acquiesce to return it, it will be a most par- 
ticular favour, as it is a portrait of a very near relation, 
painted in that character, to whom he is much attached, 
and a portrait of a child, three-quarters, in mourning, 
with a silk sash round him; this is the same little boy. 
A Portrait of a Lady, three-quarters, painted with a 
balloon hat and white drapery, with a sky background 
(a show picture), As the quantity of Fitch Pencils were 
considerable that he brought, if the purchaser will favour 
him with part of them, they will be gratefully seceived, 
as there are none to be met with in Calcutta, and he has 
any of them to paint with, Calcutta, September 21st, 

‘ 


I have now before me two engravings from Ale- 
founder's lost miniature of “ Peter the Wild Boy,” 
one by Caroline Watson, the other by Bartolozzi. 
The inscription on each confirms Alefounder’s 
statement that the portrait was painted in 1782. 
Bartolozzi’s was published “ March Ist, 1784, by 
John Alefounder, No. 25, Bow Street, Covent 
Garden.” Formerly Calcutta was generally able 
to afford lucrative employment, for a time, to a 
really able portrait painter, such as Zoffany, 
Chinnery, Beechey, Krumholtz, and Hudson ; 
but it is clear that poor Alefounder’s hope of 


| earning enough to support the wife and child 
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whom he left in England was blighted very soon 
after his arrival at the “ City of Palaces.” 


“ THE MAJoRITY.”—In the Daily Tele- 
of August 26, p. 5, col. 2, there is a short 
article on the transfer by the Bank of England to 
the Treasury of a large sum, 143,272/. 11s. 2d., 
arising from the fractional parts of a penny 
payable on the dividends on the National Debt, 
which it has never been customary to pay to the 
real owners, most of whom, says the writer, “ have 
doubtless long since joined the majority.” This 
euphemism for the departed is used in Latin; for 
instance, in the Trinwmmus of Plautus, ii. 2, 14: 
“Quin prius me ad plures penetravi”; also in 
the Hercules Furens of Seneca, Act ii., Chorus, 
1, 560: “ Heic, qui rex populis pluribus imperat.” 
It was probably derived by the Latin writers from 
the Greeks, with whom it is in common use. 
Perhaps the earliest instance of it is in the reply 
given by the oracle to ASsymnus of Megara: 
Meyapéas mpdfew, pera tov TAciovwv 
jovAevowrat, Tovro rd Eros és 
€xew vopifovtes évradOa wxodd- 
tov BovAcutnpiov yévntat (Pausanias, i. 43). A 
similar reply was given by the oracle to the 
Tarentines, who in consequence buried their dead 
within the walls of the city: daci yap ypyoat 
tov Oedv trois Tapavrivos’ Kat Adiov 
Ever Ode THVv peTa TOV 
tovs vopicavras dy od Tus 
dpiora kara Tov xpnopoy, ei Kal rods peTnAXa- 
évris tov Teixous Exouev, 
imrew kai viv Tovs petadAd£avras évTos 
Tov That it was an every-day 
expression at Athens may be inferred from its use 
by Aristophanes in the Ecclesiazuse: ypais 
‘dveotnkvia Tapa Tov (1073). Among 
later writers it is found in an epigram of Leonidas 
of Tarentum :— 
dearto, xeis HAGE inv. 
Ixxix. 5, 6. 
And in one of Crinagoras :— 
Keo?’ dy ixnas 
és ELes Oupdv 
Suidas thought this meaning worth explaining, as 
he gives rAcdvwv, Tov vexpov, quoting the line 
already cited from Aristophanes. Similarly Eus- 
tathius, in his commentary on the Odyssey (i. 2): 
os be Kal vexpois 7d, roAXol, Kat 
70, of wAcious, 6 civ Td, areAevoopat 
Tapa wAciovas, Gavodpat’ rreiovas 
Tovs TeOvewras Eéxeivos Edy (p. 1382. 19, ed. 
m., 1542); and more briefly on Iliad, v. 673 
(p. 593, 28): xal robs droryopéevous tAciovas 
pev, olov éxwvdvvevoa rapa 
dred youv Oaveiv. 


To return to our own language, the phrase was 
adopted by Blair, in his poem The Grave (p. 66 in 
Chalmers’s Poets), “’Tis long since Death had the 
majority,” whence it has passed into common use, 

W. E. Bucxuey. 


Lincotysnire Fierp-Names.—Mr. 
sopr’s list of field-names (ante, p. 184) in the 

rish of Springthorpe is of more than ordinary 
interest. Its publication will, I trust, induce 
other persons who have the custody of parish 
documents to furnish us with catalogues of the 
old local names to be found in them. Many of 
those in Mr. BLenxinsopp’s list are, I believe, of 
great antiquity. Warlots is particularly interest- 
ing. It seems to be a modernized form of a 
word that has puzzled me exceedingly, and as to 
the meaning of which I am quite in the dark. In 
Norden and Thorpe’s Survey of the Soke of Kirke- 
ton in Lindesey, taken in 1616, a contemporary 
transcript of which is preserved in the library of 
the University of Cambridge (Ff. 4, 30), warenot 
lands are frequently mentioned. I give some 
examples :— 

Helmeswell. ‘‘ There are 8 oxganges of land called 
warneot rented vis. viiid.”” 25b. 

Northorpe. “ There is certaine warneot Land which 
is commonlie helde at the will of the prince.” 48b. 

Walkereth. “Certain Lande called warneot, which 
kinde of Lande is in most townships and commonly 
helde at the Lordes will.” 49b. 
I cannot think that the original meaning of the 
word was “a piece of unbroken grassland,” which 
is, it appears, the present signification of warlot. 
I think it might be demonstrated that some of the 
warneot lands mentioned in the Survey of 1616 
were under plough. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

For former lists of Lincolnshire Field-Names, see 
ai Q.” 6th S. iii, 104, 206, 486 ; iv. 423; v. 88; vi. 


“ Prers PLowman.”—Some literary authorities 
appear still to inculcate the belief that there was a 
writer of English poetry in the fourteenth century 
named Piers Plowman. A recent syllabus of 
“University Local Examinations” has these two 
questions on English language and literature :— 

1. Compare Chaucer and Piers Plowman as ex- 
pressing the social and political spirit of their time. 

“2. What were Chaucer’s principal works? Compare 
his poetry with the poetry of Piers Plowman.” 

The natural inference to be drawn from these 
questions is that the examiner expects a com- 
parison of two poets whose names he gives ; and 
if that is not his attitude, then surely he might 
have expressed himself otherwise. Again, a re- 
viewer in a leading Scottish journal, speaking of 
Prof. Skeat’s Encyclopedia article on Langland, 
contributes to a question of much literary interest 
and difficulty the information that Piers Plowman 
is not any longer to be considered as the author of 
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the Vision ; leaving it, of course, to be concluded 

that, whatever else Plowman wrote, he certainly 

did not write that. Surely it is time that autho- 

rities, at least, should be sufficiently well informed 

to be Taomas Barve. 
rga, 


Curious Eritarn at Jeppurcn.—A few days 
ago I was wandering round the graveyard of the 
aicient abbey of Jedburgh with its worthy cus- 
todian. He drew my attention to a tombstone 
dated 1730, the legend on which was well-nigh 
obliterated. With some trouble, however, I 
managed to decipher it. It runs as follows :— 

“ Here lies T. Winter Architect 
And late Baielie of Jedburgh 
Who died the 17 September 
1730 61 years And who 
himself ordered this 

Inscription 
Whoever Removes This 


May he die the last of 
All his Frends.” 
This laconic wish of the departed may interest 
some of your readers. Gossexiy. 
Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 


“Tue Taree Cocxs.”—Perhaps, those who 
frequent this comfortable little inn on the banks 
of the Wye, near the town of Hay, in Breconshire, 
are not aware why it is socalled. The property 
belonged to Sir David Williams, Knt. His eldest 
son, Henry, was created a baronet, May 4, 1644, 
and gave King Charles shelter at Gwernewett 
when a fugitive from Naseby. Sir David Wiliams’s 
arms were, Arg., a chev. between three cocks gu., 
on a chief sa. three spearheads of the first san- 
guinated ; crest, a cock as in the arms, Hence 
the designation of “The Three Cocks,” which has 
been a favourite resort of anglers for two or three 
centuries. Mary Williams, the heiress of Gwerne- 
wett, daughter of Sir Edward Williams, married 
Thomas Wood, of Littleton, in whose family the 
property still remains, M. M. B. 


A WRINKLE FOR BAD sHOTs.— 


“The Arabs and Gentry of the Kingdom of Tunis, 
who delight in field-sports, do not spring the game with 
dogs, but, shading themselves with a piece of Canvas 
etretched upon two reeds, into the shape of a door, walk 
through the several brakes and avenues. where they 
— to find it. The Canvas is usually spotted, or 
painted with the figure of a Leopard; and, a little below 
the top, there is one or more holes for the Fowler to 
look through and observe what passes before him, It is 
remarkable, that, the Partridge, and other gregarious 
birds, will, upon the approach of the Canvas, covey to- 
gether, though they were before at some distance from 
each other: the Woodcock, Quail, and such birds as do 
not commonly feed in flocks, will, upon sight of the 
same, stand still and look astonished. This gives the 
Sportsman an opportunity of coming very near them, 


and then, resting the Canvas upon the ground, and direct- 
ing the muzzle of his picce through one of the holes, 
knocks down sometimes a whole covey at a time.”— 
Travels or Observations relating to several Parts of Bar- 
berg and the Levant, by Thomas Shaw, D.D., Oxford, 


Wituram Prarr, 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Wire: A new Svusstantive.—We have long 
had the verb to wire, meaning to communicate by 
electric cable. At length the substantive wire 
(which has been in colloquial use for some time) 
has acquired a literary status. The following 
cutting from the Times of August 15, 1882, gives 
the earliest printed instance I have come across, 
It is in a letter on telegrams, signed F. H.:— 

“ A wire could then be sent from one’s office or house 
without the disadvantage of ~~ obliged to submit to 


the perusal of the message b messenger who takes 
it to'the telegraph office.” 
Cc. M. I. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Diatect oF THE Istanps.—Some 
of your readers who are interested in dialects may 
like to be reminded that there is in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1836, vol. ii. p. 598, a long letter in 
the dialect “still spoken among the common 
people” of the Shetland Islands. Avon. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and ad to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tuomas A “De Iurratioxe Curistt.” 
—In the sale catalogue of the MSS. of Thomas 
Rawlinson, sold in March, 1734, there occurs a 
MS. of this book, of which it may perhaps be 
worth while to ask if any of your correspondents 
can trace the present place of deposit. The great 
majority of T. Rawlinson’s MSS. are now to be 
found among his brother's collections in the 
Bodleian, but the one in question is not included. 
It is described in the catalogue, among the MSS. 
in quarto, thus: “533. Libellus vocatus Musice 
Ecclesiastica, sive Tractatus Theologicus in capitula 
varia divisus, on velom, antient.” In a copy of 
the catalogue in the Bodleian, which has the 
prices and purchasers’ names inserted, it is noted 
that the MS. was bought by “Ames” for one 
shilling and fourpence. Accordingly, in the cata- 
logue of Joseph Ames’s library, sold in 1760, 
it is found under No. 350 with the same title, 
substituting the modified word “old” for the 
stronger one of “antient.” Further than this I 
have been unable to trace the book. A marked 
copy of Ames’s catalogue is in the British 
Museum, but unhappily there is no purchaser's 


name; the book is simply noted (like many 
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others) “two shillings and sixpence, cash,” mean- 
ing, I presume, that an unknown buyer paid the 
money down and carried off the volume at once. 
A vellum 12mo. MS. of the first three books 
exists in the University Library at Innsbruck. 
I saw it there in July, 1877, and noted it as 
being of the end of the fifteenth century. It was 
formerly “ Libellus Monast. Montis Omn. Ange- 
loram in valle Snals, ord. Carthus.,” to which 
house many of the MSS. now at Innsbruck 
to have belonged. Its present shelf-mark 
is F, 526. The title is: “ Tractatus triplex de 
imitatione Christi et contemptu omnium vanitatum 
mundi.” W. D. Macray. 


A Portrait oF Queen Exizaseta.—I shall be 
greatly obliged if avy of your readers will tell me 
whether any picture exists of which the following 
may be a copy. It is an oil painting on oak 
panels, 22in. long by 17 in. broad, and is a por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth. In the right-hand 
corner is a crown resting on a wreath encircling 
the letters “ E. R.,” and terminating in a bow- 
knot. In the left-hand corner are the words 
“An’o Dom’: 1579,” and immediately below 
sue 44/5”; and theo in “Anno” been 

inted over an upright stroke, which was pro- 

ly intended for the second x, only there was 
not room to paint it in full, Three-quarters of 
the face (life size) is shown, and I suppose the 
_ would be called a quarter-length. The 
ir is auburn, curling round the forehead and 
a A blush-rose is in her hair just over 
her left ear, and on her head is a tiara of brilliants 
and pearls. A high ruffle of thick (and further 
out very fine) lace stands out on each side about 
six igches, and portions of three strings of very 
A d fine pearls are shown, which on the right 
side show through the ruffle for some distance. The 
dress is alemnel with the fleur-de-lis as a pattern, 
and with bows of white and coloured satin with 
wels of the same kind as in the tiara. The 
Jewel in the middle bow is further enriched by a 
emall round brilliant at each of its angles, and the 
same is the case with a very large jewel placed 
Just above the necklace of pearls. The eyes are 
dark\blue, with brown, almost red, eyebrows. Of 
the face I can give but little account, as the paint 
is extensively blistered, having been, according 
to tradition, injured by a fire at the Master's 
Lodge, Trinity College, Cambrid It was re- 
moved thence after the death of Bishop Mansel in 
1820, has been packed up for nearly twenty years, 
and has been here for at least another twenty. I 
havesearched in vain for any painter's name, initials, 
ormark ofany kind. E. Manse. Sympson. 
James Street, Lincoln. 


“By THE same ToKEy.”—A clergyman was 
asked, “Do you know a place called ——?” He 
» more suo, “I do; and by the same 


token I am going to preach there next Sunday.” 
In any such phrase, “by the same token” 
might either mean “as a proof of my assertion,” 
or simply “ moreover.” hat is the radical 
meaning of it? “Burt acted the Moore; by 
the same token, a very pretty lady that sat by 
me called out to see Deshiasts smothered ” 
(Pepys’s Diary, Oct. 11, 1660). It is common 
enough in Scott, ¢.g., Anne of Geierstein, vol. iii. 
p. 259, ed. 1829, where Sigismund, describing the 
rout of Charles’s army and the contents of his 
camp, says: “Here were hosts of laced lackeys, 
and grooms, and pages [&c.]; and thousands, for 
what I know, of pretty maidens. By the same 
token, both menials and maidens placed them- 
selves at the disposal of the victors,” &c. Here 
the phrase seems to mean, “ upon the same testi- 
mony”; but I doubt. C. M. I. 
Athenzeum Club. 


“A Liturer,” &c., or 1776.—I have before 
me a copy of a work entitled :— 

A Liturgy on the Universal principles of religion and 

Morality. Acts x. 34, 35 [quoted]. London: printed 
for the author: and sold by T. Payne, at the Mew's 
Gate; E. and C. Dilly, in the Poultry; G. Kearsley, 
No. 46, Fleet-street; and P. Elmsley, in the Strand. 
MDCCLXXVI. 8vo. Pp. xii, and 122. 
{ cannot find the book in Lowndes, but Watt has 
it, and attributes it to Theophilus Lindsey, M.A., 
some time vicar of Catterick, Yorkshire, a Socinian 
writer, born in Cheshire 1723, died 1805. In the 
copy before me there is written on the title-page 
in ink, “By Dr. David Williams.” There are 
also, in a very neat handwriting, the following 
MS. notes :— 

“Very rare. See the Quarterly Review, 28: 495 for 

a true account of this Experiment. The Society con- 
sisted not of persons attached to natural religion, but 
of those who hated revealed. = a later handwriting } 
I never saw but this copy, which was purchased at Dr. 
Copland’s Sale, Nov. 1823. [In the same handwriting 
as the first] In the Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft, 3 
vols. 12mo. 1816, iii. 67, is a history of this attempt. 
Dr. Franklin, Sir Joseph Banks, Bentley the partner 
of Wedgwood, Dr. So'ander, and ‘perhaps some few 
others,’ were the originators of the plan, which Franklin 
had first conceived. They hired a small chapel in Mar- 
garet Street, Cavendish Square. Banks and Solander 
‘now and then peeped into the chapel, and got away as 
fast as they decently could.’ ‘Bentley and Williams 
disagreed, because Bentley urged him to insist on the 
immortality of the soul, and Williams replied he could 
and would teach no other doctrines than such as agreed 
with the original plan.” 
Perhaps some of your readers can reconcile the 
apparent disagreement as to the authorship of the 
work, Any further information on the subject 
will be welcomed by J. P. Epmonp. 

64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


Tur Raymonps Davenants.—Are there 
any surviving descendants of these two old Essex 
families ? aL Ww. 
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ARMENTARIUM.—What sort of instrument of 
torture was the armentarium? It consisted cer- 
tainly of a “ post to which the victim was bound ” 
—I fancy a , attached to an upright, because 
in some cases it “snapped or broke asunder.” A 
part of the torture consisted of “ lighted torches 
applied to the sides.” It is mentioned by Verinus 
and Armenius, but no description is given. An- 
thony Rich does not mention it in his Dictionary 
o Antiquities, and the word does not occur in any 

in dictionary to which I have access. 
E. Copuam Brewer. 


Georck and “Tue Yovune 
Lapy’s Boox.”—In 1829, Messrs. Vizetelly, 
Branston & Co. published The Young Lady’s 
Book, of 504 pages, copiously illustrated. The 
greater number of the designs were by that fertile 
artist, William Harvey ; but there are many by 
Kenny Meadows., There is also one by George 
Cruikshank, a page wood-block, representing 
archery in medieval times, size 3} by 2hin. It is 
not signed, and is a very good specimen of his art. 
Has it been noticed? It is not included in 
Sotheby’s catalogue of the artist’s works sold in 
May, 1878; nor is it mentioned (I believe) in 
Mr. William Bates’s George Cruikshank, or in Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold’s recent Life, where, by the 
way, are several small cuts from The Comic Alma- 
nac that were not drawn by George Cruikshank. 

Curnsert Bene. - 


“Dominus Ernatpus.”—In a work by Mr. 
Alfred John Kempe, entitled Historical Records of 
the Collegiate Church of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, he 
sets out a convention between the canons of that 
foundation and the Company of Saddlers, in which 
mention is made of an alderman of the gild styled 
“your lord Ernaldus.” Mr. Kempe has a foot- 
note stating “ Ernaldus (Arnald) lived before the 
Conquest.” What is the foundation for this 
statement ? W. J. Tasman. 

Cheshunt, Herts. 


“Downricut Donstasie.” — What is the 
meaning of this expression, which I find in Prior’s 
poem, The Conversation? He writes :— 

“ Sometimes to me he did apply ; 
But Downright Dunstable am i” 


E. Waurorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Tae Giossary or Ducance.—I am told that a 
new edition of this work is about to be published. 
Is this so? I should like to know full particulars. 

J. Goutron 

Walcot, Brigg. 


Buppuist Hosrrtats.—Prof. Monier Williams 
states (the Nineteenth Century, No. 65, July, 
1882, p. 77), “The first hospitals for diseased men 
and animals are known to have been originated by 


the Indian Buddhists.” Where can an account 
of them be seen, with the ascertained early date ? 
Ep. Marswatu, 


Tue MSS. setoncine to Lron’s Inn.—Can 
any of your readers inform me what became of 
these MSS.? W. O. Hewzerr. 


Priory or Noster.—Sunwolf gave houses in 
York to this priory in the deanery of Pontefract, 
vide Burton’s Monast. Ebor., p. 309. Will some 
correspondent oblige me with the date of this 
gift ? Gapyrs, 


PULPITS NOT OLDER THAN, THE TH!aTEENTH 
Century. —In Ecclesiastical Architeciure, by 
A. W. Pugin (1843), on p. 71, I read, “ The rood 
lofts were generally used for preaching, both in 
the Eastern and Western churches, previous to the 
introduction of pulpits, which are not older than 
the thirteenth century.” Is this correct ? 

J. Maskg.t. 


Wirxes Famity.—Shaw, in his History of 
Staffordshire, under “ Tettenhall,” says, “ The upper 
farm (Autherly, or Aldersley) was formerly the 
residence of the Wilkes family (said to have been 
ancestors of the celebrated patriot of that name), 
where they lived for many generations, on a decent 
competency, in quiet.” As I am preparing for 
publication a history of the parish, I should be 
glad if some reader of “N. & Q.” could inform 
me as to the correctness of Shaw’s statement. 
Shaw also speaks of a Stanley family, who were 
tenants of the lower farm, and says they were 
“a family of some note in these parts.” .o, 


Prixt or Benczo Caurcn.—A_ friend 
lately showed me a print of St. Leonard’s Church, 
Bengeo, taken from the north-east side. It 
appears to have been cut out of some book ; was 
published by J. Stratford, 112, Holborn Hill, in 
1805 ; drawn by Alis, and engraved by Sparrow. 
Can any of your readers give me the name of the 
work out of which this print was cut ? 

Heuer GossE.iy. 

Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 


Danret Fetrx, an have a 
fine thirteenth century Bible, I think by a first- 
rate Italian artist, with the following inscription 
at the end of the Psalter :— 

“ Ex plicit Pealte rium [sic] 
Qui scripsit scribat per cum domino vivat 
Vivat in celis Daniel nomine Felix.” 
Are any other books known by this artist? The 
date is the latter part of the thirteenth century. 
He must have been a man of great ability if he 
did the small miniatures and meus 


Reversed SEPULCHRAL Inscrtptions.—In the 
nave of East Budleigh Church, Devonshire, there 
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is a sepulchral slab containing an incised cross, 

and along the margin an inscription to a member 

of the Raiegh family. This inscription is reversed, 

and reads from right to left. Can any other 

example be cited? F. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 
Budleigh Salterton, 


Sr James Bristow, Kxicut.—He pro- 
bably living at the beginning of this century, and 
connected with an Irish family of the name, 
settled in co. Antrim. What was the date of his 
knighthood, and for what reason was this dignity 
conferred (probably at the Irish court) on him? 
He is briefly mentioned in the Caldwell —S 


on Rena.—Can any one throw light 
upon the above as the Christian name of a woman ? 

hence is it derived, or of what is it an abbre- 
viation? The name is not uncommon as a Chris- 
tian name in Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire. 
The most usual explanation is that the word is a 
corruption of Irene, that is & 
woman bearing this name, however, and baptized 
by it, is sometimes called by her neighbours 
Selina. Some of your readers may be able to 
give information on the subject. G. F. W. M. 


Russian For Honovur.—A Turkish officer once 
told me, with great glee, that there was no word 
in the Russian language for honour; evidently 
believing that the non-existence of such a word 
_ the absence also of the quality of 

onour. I have no reason for surmising that he 
was anything of a philologist, but I should like to 
know whether there is any circumstance in the 
late introduction or evident adoption of the word 
usually used in Russia for honour to give plausi- 
bility to his remark. W. T. Lyny. 

Blackheath. 


Tae Routes or tue Kwicuts or Sr. Lazarus. 
—What were the rules of the Knights of St. Lazarus? 
Does not Rees confound them with the Templars 
when he says that Philip le Bel confiscated their 
domains ? 


Ivo Tartpors.— Although it appears to be 
an acknowledged fact that Ivo was a nephew 
of William the Conqueror, I have nowhere seen 
it stated in so many words how he came to be so. 
Am I right in supposing that his father was Odo 
and his mother Adelaide, the Conqueror’s sister ? 
Is it known whether he had any brothers or 
sisters? and am I to believe what I read not long 
ago, that he was own brother to Thorold, who 
succeeded Brand as Abbot of Peterborough ? 

HavTBARGE. 


Avtnors or Quotations WanTED.— 


% Kind confidence awakens confidence, and love begets 
love.” W. 


“The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death, 
Even the tenderest tear which Nature sheds 
O’er those we love, we drop it in the 7. 


Replies. 


THE CARUCATE. 
vi. 41, 189.) 

Mr. Rovunp’s comments on my note on this sub- 
ject are valuable and suggestive ; they also show 
me where I have been less explicit than I ought to 
have been. I have carefully considered his remarks, 
and wish to make a few observations thereon. 

According to my views, a simple definition of 
what a carucate and a bovate were would be, 
areas found by experience to yield a definite 
amount of corn, of which Danegeld was a certain 
portion. If the yield fell short, the tax did not 
suffer, so the area to be ploughed would be in- 
creased. We have the reverse in tithe-charges, 
which are subject to adjustment, while the area is 
not, whereby the church is affected as well as the 
individual. Further, I have an idea (1) that those 
portions at least of the Danelagh where by 
Domesday Book we learn the carucate 
been used instead of the hide as the basis of 
taxation, had not been assessed for Danegeld until 
the reign of Edward the Confessor ; (2) that the 
officials of that new institution in this country, 
the Exchequer, then recently introduced from 
Normandy, were entrusted with the survey 
for the assessment, and having convinced the 
Witenagemot that the Norman “terra unius 
carruce ” would be a more equitable basis for appor- 
tioning the tax than the indefinite hide, they 
were allowed to use it in those parts not hidated ; 
(3) that this was done and answered fairly well, 
but that time revealed so many inequalities and 
uncertainties that it was found necessary by the 
Domesday Commissioners to add to the number 
of carueates and bovates found in the return they 
used the number of ploughlands of one hundred 
and twenty acres, é.¢., the actual nett amount of 
arable, required by experience for the necessary 
yield for a carucate or bovate. Mr. Rounp suggests 
that the word carucate was coined for the occasion, 
and I believe it has not been met with in any 
document older than Domesday Book. Therefore, 
carucate and bovate had a distinct meaning from 
“terra ad unam carucam” and “terra ad unum 
bovem,” but I thought this distinction in either 
case had not escaped Mr. Eyton. I did not 
wish to convey the idea in my note that the caru- 
cate and bovate were adjusted year by year. I 
suspected they might have been fixed by Domes- 
day Book for ever, as its name implies, but this 
was doubtful. 

To get the area of Domesday carucates in any 
place, I propose to divide the total area of the 
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hlands (adding twenty-four acres for the 
ow and pasturage to each ploughland) by the 
number of carucates. Mr. Eyton took the acre- 
age of the parishes and divided the amount by the 
number of carucates, the same process by which 
he arrived at the area of the hide. Instead of the 
hide, he remarks, the carucate became the “ gheld- 
measure ” for certain northern counties, and taking 
Lincolnshire he calculates the (average) area of 
the carucate in Ketsteven as about 244 modern 
acres, in Lindsay more than 500, in Hoyland more 
than 1,000 (Key to Domesday, p. 23). I suspect 
that common of pasture and in the 
northern counties were included in the rough 
estimate given of silva, which is my conclusion 
after having tested some places where very exten- 
sive commons existed. 
As to the carucate in Lindsay I should like to 
ve an example. At Fillingham (D. B., L, fols. 
, 352b, 371) there were in all nine carucates 
and four bovates—land for fourteen ploughs and 
a half and for three oxen. The area of the parish 
as now given is 3,427 acres, and, so far as I can 
, there was no other Domesday manor within 
these bounds, By Mr. Eyton’s process the 
average carucate here would have been 360 acres ; 
by my suggested method, 224 acres. 
Yet we know that in 1185 six bovates of the 
mad here contained each only nine 
acres of arable and three of meadow, making the 
demesne ploughland here at that date only seventy- 
two acres, and the carucate ninety-six !—showing 
that the carucate must have varied in the same 
place according to the soil. Pasturage is not 
mentioned (Mr. Stapleton’s = to Liber de 
Antiquis Legibus, P. xci, note). 
I have not yet had an opportunity of reading 
Mr. xo ty Digest of the Domesday of Bedfordshire, 
to which Ma, D. G. Cary Etwes kindly refers 


to the acre, the varieties mentioned by 
Boutr do not, I submit, affect the carncate. 
The acre, as is well known, was originally a 
measure of arable land, and did not, as such, vary 
te any extent. If the acre anywhere was 
measured with poles of unusual length, the fact 
was noted in deeds. See, in the Monasticon, 
an instance of their being twenty-five feet long. 
Normally it was understood to consist of 
thirty-two furrows of the plough, a furlong in 
. This was the English acre measured by 

the ell, but Mr. Robertson says the Normans in- 
troduced measurement by the yard, which added 
oye square feet to the acre, bringing it up to 
statute area. In the south of England a 
so-called “long acre” was in common use, the 
farrows being carried on to the length of a furlong 
and a half. The width of an areal acre was the 
well understood quantity, the (lineal) acre of four 
verches, measuring rods or poles. As indicated 


by the chronicler of Battle Abbey, the acre might 
be, besides 40 perches by 4, any proportion from 
160 x 1 even to 16x10, the nearest approach to « 
square acre, which, as Mr. Eyton remarks (Key, 
28 n.), was not necessary in any case, and was 
inconceivable in those days when the square root 
was undreamt of. Mr. Eyton’s “ gheld-acres” I 
can understand, but cannot help doubting that 
such were required. A. 8. Exus, 
Westminster. 


In connexion with this subject a few notes I 
have taken may be of interest. 

In Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. i. p. 306, there is 
a piece ger from Hugo Candidus which ends 
thus, “In provincia Lincolnie non sunt hyde 
sicut in aliis Provinciis sed pro hydis sunt carra- 
cute terrarum et non minus valent quam hyde.” 

Smith, in his translation of Domesday Book for 
Lincolnshire, places the carucate in Lincolnshire 
at 120 acres. Bosworth, in his Anglo-Sazon Dic- 
tionary, calls the hyd about 120 acres. In The Fen- 
land, by Miller and Skertchly, p. 63, I read, “ Hid 
has an etymological relation to Higam, Hiwan, 
the family. The hide was then the household 
estate, and comprised arable land only. The 
Saxon acre may have been very nearly equal te 
our own of the present day, but the hide varied.” 
The Hl ds are mentioned a survey 
by Spalding Priory of part of my own pari 
p Be the year 1280. P'find it stated by Sir 
Henry Spelman that England “was formerly 
divided by Alfred the Great, or some other pre- 
cedent king, into 243,600 hides or ploughlands.” 

The total acreage of England is 32,590,397 
acres, of which about 23,000,000 acres is in culti- 
vation and grass, the rest is mountain and heath 
land. If, therefore, the whole of England were 
thus divided each hide would contain between 
130 and 140 acres ; but if it only meant that which 
was in grass and cultivation, each hide would at 
this time be over ninety acres. What it would 
have been in the time of Alfred the Great I leave 
for cleverer heads than mine to determine, and 
should be interested to know the result. 

The following, taken from the Spalding Abbey 
registers, and given in Nichols’s History of Croy- 
land, p. 106, is certainly curious :— 


“ Measures of land in this neighbourhood [ Spalding]. 


4 ferdellea=1 virgate or yardland. 
28 virgates—1 bovate or oxgang. 
8 bovates=1 caracute or ploughland. 
8 car t 1 feod militare. 
Commonly 60 acres=1 carucage. 
100 acres, a hide, hydelands, familia.” ; 
J. Goutron ConsTaBLE. 


Walcot, Brigg, 
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Parocuiat Reaisters (6 §. v. 141, 211, 233, 
248, 273, 291, 310, 329, 409, 435, 449, 492 ; vi. 
69, 91, 130, 172, 192).—Perhaps I may be allowed 
to demur to the statement, though coming from so 
great an authority as Dr. Biunr, that “lawyers 
always object to fees when they are not paid for 
law.” Lawyers are naturally more anxious than 
many persons to be strictly justified in their deal- 
ings, especially in the matter of payments, and 
they have seldom an occasion for objecting to fees 
ibe, because with such fees an attempt is seldom 
made to overcharge them. I believe if every one 
were similarly disposed the general benefit would 
be great. If I were satisfied that an incumbent 
could not find any less important person than him- 
self to whom he could delegate the superintendence 
of a search, I should not object to paying a reason- 
able fee accordingly, reckoning it by the time 
consumed. But the extremely conscientious doc- 
trine that no lawyer or antiquary should be per- 
mitted to search a parish register except under the 
eye of the clerical guardian in person is surely 
as strong an argument as can be desired for plac- 
ing parochial records in some custody where a more 
economical system is possible. The advantages of 
a division of labour seem to be more clearly recog- 
nized by the Master of the Rolls than by the Rector 
of Beverston. Even the Librarian of the British 
Museum has his assistants, who do not scruple to 
depute to still more humble functionaries the duty 
of superintending the handling of the national 
treasures. Cuas. Frepe. Harpy. 

Staple Inn, 


Had the “eminent student” mentioned by 
Avow. been as much at home in business-like ways 
as he no doubt was in literature, it might have 
occurred to him to make an appointment with the 
six clergymen he failed to find in their respective 
parishes ; and Waite E.ersant may be relieved 
to learn that it is not an unusual practice for an 
incumbent when going from home to leave the key 
of his register chest with a clerical neighbour. 

A. Mipptetoy, M.A, 

Binton Rectory, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Let me add a further reason for the removal of 
all registers to some central office in London—the 
possible moral improvement of solicitors and others 
concerned in securing “‘ certified copies.” For more 
than seventeen years I had sole charge of two 
rather important parishes, and on three occasions I 
gem “certified copies” on the faith that the 
“ fee demanded would be sent by return of post.” 
Tn these cases no fee was returned, although in 
one instance I afterwards learned that a charge of 
one guinea was made for “ searching the register.” 
When registers are removed to a central position, 
the officers of the Crown will take care always 
to receive the fee in advance. 

Quonpam Curate. 


Arms or Pate or Syrsonsy (6" S. v. 409; 
vi. 38).—Can Mr. Norra or any other of your 
readers tell me what was the filiation of William 
Pate, “ the learned tradesman,” of whom there is 
a short notice in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. i. p. 99, edit. 1812? It there appears that 
he was of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, the friend 
of Swift, and a prominent figure in the literary 
society of his day. He was Sheriff of London in 
1734, and died 1746. What were his arms, if any ? 
That there was a family of Pate settled in London 
is shown by the will of William Pate, ironmonger 
and citizen of London, executed April 20, 1685. 
In it he mentions his father, William Pate, then 
deceased ; his son William ; his brother Benjamin; 
his sister, married to one Thompson ; and his wife 
Elizabeth. This lady—I have not found her maiden 
name—remarried with William Rose, citizen and 
apothecary of London (brother to Fulk Rose, of 
Jamaica, the first husband of Elizabeth Langley, 
who married, secondly, Sir Hans Sloane, Bart.) 
and had issue one son, John Rose, of Colterstock, 
co. Northampton, High Sheriff in 1731. William 
Pate, son of William and Elizabeth, married ia 
1715-6 (according to the family Bible) Elizabeth 
Nikless, and had, with other issue, John Pate, who 
assumed, by private Act of Parliament in 1744, 
the name and arms of Rose, as heir to his uncle of 
the half-blood John Rose. The arms of William 
Pate, viz., three text R’s, occur at Colterstock, 
impaling, rightly or wrongly, “ Nicholas of West 
Horsley ” for his wife. I should be glad of further 
information concerning this or other branches of 
what would appear to be a family of respectable 
a nearly, if not quite, extinct in the male 

e. 


Quives (6% S. v. 449; vi. 74, 132, 176).—The 
remarks of Pror. Sxeat on kumbh and other 
Sanskrit words at the last reference have only 
lately come under my notice, otherwise they would 
have received an earlier reply. Kumbh is recog- 
nized as a Sanskrit verbal root or stem, but it re- 

resents an older kwmb, and hence Bohtlingk and 
th, the authors of the Petersburg Dict., sa 
(sv. “Kumbh”) “kumbh fiir kumb,” and Fic 
assumes an Aryan kumbo as the predecessor of the 
Sans. kumbha (Verg. Wort., ii. 65, third edit.) 
Kumb may be a nasalized form of kub, though the 
m is found in related words in Welsh, Lithuanian, 
and other languages of the same class. From kub 
and kumb the Sans. words kub-ra, a ring, a round 
car ; kumb-a, a round head-dress ; the Gr. xvuB-n, 
Lat. cumb-a, and many other words have been 
formed. Kup and kump are pm | older forms, 
and from these are derived the Sans, kwmp-a, 


crippled, hunch-backed ; Lith. kump-is, crooked, 
bossed ; kup-eta, a round heap ; and other words. 
All these are real forms, but there is no evidence 
that kubh, as a separate verbal root or stem, ever 
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existed either in the primitive Aryan tongue or in 
Sanskrit. We know nothing of Aryan roots ex- 
cept by inference, and therefore we can neither 

rm anything of them absolutely nor use them 
to determine the relations of other words; but 
Fick infers that the Aryan root was kup or kub 
(Verg. Wort., ii. 64). Kubh is not a Sanskrit word. 
It is not found in the great Petersburg Dict., or in 
the Sans. Dict. of Prof. Monier Williams, or in 
the Glossariwm Sanskritum of Bopp. It is not in 
the Rig-Veda, which offers the nearest approach 
to the Aryan primary language that we possess. 
Only Kubha, of uncertain origin and meaning, 
appears there as the name of a river that flowed 
into the Ganges. Kubh seems to be assumed by 
Benfey as the primary root, but without authority, 
and the authors of the Petersburg Dict. are 

posed to his assertion that kubja is for kubhja. 
Bren if this assumed root kubh can be found in 
any Sanskrit work, we should not be warranted in 
saying that it is the primary form and kub a cor- 
rupt mutation of it; for though bh may be a de- 
velopment of b, it is not probable that 6 should be 
formed from bh in the same language. 

I referred to the Sanskrit related words to show 
that the German kopf is a borrowed word, accord- 
ing to the laws of letter-change (lautverschiebung). 
Pror. Skrat admits now that it has been derived 
from the Latin, but he asserts that the Fr. coiffe 
was borrowed from the German. It is not certain 
that the French word, or that which it denoted, 
came from Germany. Brachet connects the word 
directly with the Latin cofea, and if this is not a 
Latinized form of a native Gallic word he is pro- 
bably correct in assigning coiffe to this source. A 
large number of German words that denote an 
early stage of civilization (such as karre, kase, and 
many others) were borrowed from their more cul- 
tured neighbours, whose just claims are now often 
set aside, Joun Davies, 


Scour (6" §. vi. 188).—For the convenience of 
readers, I distribute my answers to the query at 
this reference under three different headings, as 
great confusion results from treating three un- 
connected questions at once. As to scour, I can- 
not agree to the untenable suggestion offered. The 
Ital. s-, as a prefix, most commonly answers to 
Lat. dis-; and in this case the Ital. scorrere= 
Lat. discurrere—Fr. discourir, “to run over,” &c, 
(Cotgrave). We are hardly at liberty to assume 
an O. F. escowrir, because there is no trace of it 
whatever. Besides, the meaning would not suit, 
for the Lat. excurrere does not mean “to scour,” 
nor anything like it. I see no difficulty in taking 
scour, in the sense “to pass quickly over,” to be 
the same word as scowr, to scrub, though I am well 
aware that Todd (in Johnson) wrongly suggests 
Ital. scorrere, because he did not understand that 


those days it was usual to suggest a derivation 
from any language that came handiest, withont 
reference to probability of contact. As to the 
sense, Shakespeare talks of being “scour’d to 
death with tual motion”; and there is no 
more difficulty in “scouring a plain” than in 
“sweeping a sky” (Mids, Nt. Dr., IIT. ii. 23) or 
in “ brushing a flood” (Dryden, in Johnson). 
Wa ter W. Sxear. 

This word occurs (as skura) in Mceso-Gothie to 
designate a storm. Skura vindis mikila, a great 
storm of wind (Mark iv. 37). In modern Scotch, 
“a scour of wind” has the same meaning. Windy 
weather is called scowry weather still by old 
people. It seems to mean a strong, rapid move- 
ment. Neither in this nor in the parallel 
does it occur in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels (Luke 
viii. 23). To scour is also used in Scotch to ex- 
press to wash with effort _ pieces, as blankets, 

Munro Macyas, 


Scource (6% S. vi. 188).—To call Ital. scoreggia 
an “intensified form” of correggia is to give up 
the explanation of the prefixed s. This s is only 
“intensive” when it represents the Lat. ex, there 
being no more inherent intensiveness in s than in 
b, or c, or d. So, in any case, the prefix is ex. As 
to the French escourgée, it has been explained as 
excuriata and as excorrigiata. Littré takes the 
latter view, though it is a most unlikely and un- 
meaning compound, but Diez and Scheler take the 
former view. See Diez, s.v. “Scuriada,” and 
Scheler, who says, “ Une étymologie ex-corrigiars 
(de corrigia, courroie) est moins probable ; en Bas- 
Latin ce verbe signifiait dénouer la courroie.” 
And note that corrigia became courrote. 

Watter W. Sxeat. 


Scowt (6 §. vi. 188).—In my opinion, the 
word scowl and all the words which I connect with 
it are entirely separated from the words given 
under shoal (2) by the vowel-sounds. The former 
set presuppose a radical u, but the latter a radical 
a. This is carefully — out by Fick, who 
gives the Teutonic la, Bergung, from sku, 
bedecken ; but Teut. skelha,*scheel, as allied to 
Gk. oxoAios. I am not of those who disregard 
the vowel-sounds. Watrer W. Sxeat. 


Bapvivs Ascensivs’s Prixtine-Press (6% 
vi. 206).—After many inquiries and long research 
upon the earliest date at which Badius Ascensius 
used a printing-press as his trade mark, I have 
been unable to trace any before 1507. Knight, in 
his Caxton, was, I think, in error when he gave 
1498 as the date. The 1507 edition is in my own 
collection. Wittiam Braves. 


Tae Quakers (6% S. vi. 207).—See Watson’s 
History of Halifax, p. 233. Wittiam Tees. 


the vowel-sound ow was French, and because in 
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a funeral sermon on the late Joseph John Gurney, 

of Earlham, near Norwich, a member of the 

Society of Friends. Wa. Pencetry. 
Torquay. 


Waconette §S. vi. 207).—As this word has 
been formed in English, and on merely English 
analogies, it is best to treat it as being simply 
what it is, an English diminutive of wagon, with 
diminutive suffix -ette, as in leader-ette, novel-ette, 
chemis-ette, pian-ette, cigar-ette, &c. The only other 
legitimate form is the Fr. wagonet, masc. diminutive 
from the masc. substantive wagon. Wagonnette is 
an impossible form in French, as it would pre- 
suppose a fem. wagonne, as in mignonnette from 
mignonne, or Jeannette from Jeanne. But we have 
adopted -ette as a living suffix in modern English, 
as seen in the instances quoted above, and there is 

precedent for wagon-ette, while wagonnette, 
with doubled mn, assuming a Fr. wagonne, is a 
grammatical blunder. As to the hideous forms 
with gg quoted by Curnpert Bepe, they merely 
repeat the illiterate spelling waggon for wagon, as 
ifthe vehicle had something to do with wagging. 
It is satisfactory to find that the etymological 
wagonette is also the shortest spelling—unless, 


indeed, we take the Fr. wagonet at once. 
8. 8. Y. Y. 


“Qvestio’es Marsiuit,” &c. (6% S. vi. 148).— 
Marsilius of Padua, probably a member of the 
noble house of Mainardini, was born in Padua 
between 1270 and 1282. He was Rector of the 
University of Paris—not Vienna, as has often 
erroneously been said. Like another great Italian, 
Cino da Pistoja, better known as poet than as 
jurist and writer on political science, Marsilius 
was a determined adversary of the Papacy. He 
supported the Emperor Louis of Bavaria against 
the Popes, and in his two principal works, the 
Defensor Pacis and Tractatus de Translatione 
Imperii, gave bold expression to Democratic views. 

Many writers have asserted that before his death 
Marsilius was reconciled to the Roman See, and 
died Archbishop of Milan ; but recent researches 
have demonstrated the absolute falsity of these 
assertions. 

I hope to give fuller details in a future com- 
ee. JURISPERITUS, 

ua. 


Tae Bonaparte-Patrerson Famity §. vi. 
187).—I hope to be able to furnish soon some par- 
ticulars in reply to M. M. B.’s query. He is 
surely mistaken in saying that Robert Patterson 
married the Marchioness Wellesley. Lord Wel- 
lesley married (as his second wife), in 1825, Mr. 
Patterson’s widow. 

In the mean time, may I ask a further query? 


(widow of Capt. Bligh), married, in 1828, Mr. 
Pole Tylney Long Wellesley, nephew of the 
Marquess, and eventually fourth Earl of a 
IGMA. 


Caxton’s Press (6 §. vi. 207).—A Srupeyt 
or History will find all the evidence respecting 
the locality of Caxton’s press threshed out in the 
Biography of Caxton (Triibner), 1882. It would 
occupy several pages of “N. & Q.” to discuss the 
question thoroughly. Wituiam Babes. 


Dr. Crapock, Bishop or KILMORE, AFTER- 
warp ArcuBisHop or Dustin (6% §. vi. 69, 195, 
218).—Mr. Earwaker may be glad to have a 
literal copy (taken by me two or three years ago) of 
an inscription upon a flat stone in the south side 
aisle of Bath Abbey:— 

“ In the vault underneath | are deposited the remains 
| of Mary Cradock, | widow of His Grace | the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, | who died 15th December, 1819, | 
aged 89 years. | Also her daughter, | Isabella Frances 
Francis, | who died Augt 22", 1835, aged 83 years.” 

In Exshaw’s Magazine, 1777, p. 152, there is this 
announcement :— 

“ Married, Jan. 26, 1777, the Rev. Wm. Cradock, 
D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, to Mrs. [Martha] 
Newburgh, of Ballyhaise House, co. Cavan.” 

This lady (widow of Thomas Newburgh, Esq., of 
Ballyhaise) was daughter of Henry Cary, Esq., of 
Dungiven Castle, M.P. for co. Londonderry, and 
younger sister of Letitia, married August 8, 1738, 
to William Blacker, Esq., of Carrick, co. Armagh, 
and died in Bath, where she and her husband are 
buried, in August, 1778, leaving issue. There is 
a mistake, as proved by the foregoing particulars, 
in Brookiana, vol. i. p. 4. Dean Cradock, who, 
if I mistake not, was not “ D.D.,” held the deane 

of St. Patrick’s from 1775 to 1793. In the sou 

choir aisle of St. Patrick’s Cathedral there is 
a tablet to the memory of the Rev. Thomas 
Cradock, Prebendary of St. Audoen’s, Dublin, 
who died in 1827, aged eighty-five, and of 
Susannah, his wife, who had died in 1815, 
aged sixty-seven. It was erected by their son, 
the Rev. Thomas Russell Cradock. There is 
also a tablet to the memory of this last-named 
clergyman, who was minister of the parish of St. 
Nicholas Within, Dublin, and died in 1853, aged 
eighty-three, and of Mary, his wife, who died in 
1841, aged sixty-six. Another marble slab has 
been erected to the memory of Lieut. Charles 
Bury Cradock, second W. L Regiment, who died 
Sept. 2, 1860, and of his brother, the Rev. Fred. 
Keatinge Cradock, Rector of St. John’s, Belize, 
who died on the same day. Thvir remains lie to- 
gether in St. John’s churchyard, Belize, British 
Honduras. With reference to the Rock family, I 
may add, that in the south aisle of the parish church 
of Cheltenham there is a mural tablet with this 


Was that Mr. Robert Patterson any relation to 
Col. Thomas Patterson, whose daughter Helena 


inscription :— 


2 

4 

if 

| 
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“ Juxta hanc 8.S. edem requiescit | quicquid est mor- 
tale | Ricardi Rocke, Armigeri, | in piensi ab 
honestastirpe | orti,olimapud Indos Orientales | Thesauri 
Preesidis Digniesimi, | qui vixit annos txvr. | Decessit 
die Decemb., | A.S, mpcocxxr11. | Quatuor ejus filii 

| pietatis ergo | H.M.P.C.” 
There is a flat stone in the churchyard with name 
and year of death, the inscription, like the other, 
being in Latin. The entry in the register of burials 
is:—“ 1823, Dec. 18, Richard Rocke, Esq’, Chelt™, 
y™ 66.” ABHBA. 


Tomas Woop, D.D., Bisnor or 
(6™ §. vi. 143)—A copy of my Biographical 
Notices of Thomas Wood, D.D., sometime Bish 
of Lichfield, born at Hackney, Middlesex, 1607 ; 

ied in Northamptonshire, 1692—of which one 
hundred copies were printed for pay circulation 
only—will be found in the William Salt Library 
at Stafford, and in the libraries at the Guildhall 
and the British Museum. See also the Stefford- 
shire Advertiser, August 19, 1882. 

It may interest many of your readers if you will 
pod reprint the concluding paragraph of my 

otices :— 


“* Until very recently only one portrait was known to 
exist of Bishop Wood, and that is the celebrated one by 
Sir Peter Lely in the ball of Christ Church College, 
Oxford. But it has been my good fortune to rescue 
another from oblivion, perhaps destruction, and it is 
well worthy the trouble and expense I have been at in 
the matter. It formerly belonged to a well-known 
collector, and is in size 36 inches wide by 46 inches 
long, on canvas. It represents the Bishop as a fine, 
fresh-coloured old gentleman, with flowing white hair 
and skull-cap, in bis robes, holding in his left hand a 
half-open book, while his right is extended as if in the 
act of eapesing the sentence he had just been reading. 
The portrait, evidently contemporary with the Bishop, 
is in good preservation, and the question suggests itself 
for whom was it painted? He had few admirers among 
his cathedral friends—for there is no portrait of him 
extant at Lichfield—and ro I am bound to »rrive at the 
conclusion that it was painted for the family, and, like 
all family relics when the family die out, or through 
other circumstances over which they have no control, 
passed into the bands of strangers under the hammer of 
the auctioneer. Under such conditions many relics and 
family documents have passed into my hands from time 
to time, some of which it has been my good fortune to 
restore to future safe custody, and those I still retain I 
hope to leave no worse than when they came into my 


possession,” 
T. C. 
17, Lenthall Road, Dalston. 


Wricnt or Lonpon anp Surrey (6" vi- 
129).—In the second volume of Book of Family 
Crests, p. 510, Wright of London and Surrey has 
for crest, as mentioned by D. C., “ A camel’s head 
cou bridled ‘or, in the mouth three ostrich 
feathers,” illustrated vol. i. pl. xli. No. 22. No 
motto is given. On the same page Wright, Bart., 
of South Carolina, hasa different crest with motto 
below, “Mens sibi conscia recti.” Another 


family of Wright has for motto, “ Pro rege spe”; 


a second family, “ Vincit vigilantia,” and a third 
“Tam arte quam marte.” A. G. 8. 
Srups (atso (6% §, yi, 
106).—The Irish boy who never heard of spuds 
must have been “ overlooked ” as sure as there is a 
hip on a goat, Another common appellation for 
potatoes in and about county Carlow is “ roneys,” 
derived no doubt from a source similar to that of 
“ murphies,” viz., the proper name Rooney. 
Esrtocrer. 
Peckham. 


Six Gripert Gerrarp vi. 109).—This 


°P | was probably Sir Gilbert Gerard, the son-in-law of 


Bishop Cosin, of whom there are many notices in 
vol. ii. of Bp. Cosin’s Correspondence (Surtees Soc. 
Pub., vol. lv.). If so, he was the son of Ratcliffe 
Gerard, third son of Ratcliffe Gerard, of Hatsall, 
co. Lanc. He was created a baronet Nov. 17, 
1660, and had issue by Mary Cosin three sons and 
two daughters. He died at York and was buried 
in the minster there Sept. 24, 1687. The editor 
of Cosin’s Correspondence refers to Yorkshire 
Archeological and Topographical Journal, part iv. 
p. 260, in giving the above information. 


Cu M.A, 
West Dereham. 


Bonaven TaBERNIZ AND (6 
vi. 88).—In Walpole’s Kingdom of Ireland, just 
ublished, it is stated, at p. 14, that Patricius (1. ¢., 
ng Patrick) was a Christian Gaul born, about 
A.D. 400, at Boulogne, of which town his father 


was a burgess of substance. Henry G. Hops. 
Freegrove Road, N 


“Pymiyco or Runye Repcap” (6% 8. vi. 
109). — There is a copy of this poem in the 
Bodleian Library. The title runs: “ Pimlyco or 
Runne Red-Cap. ’Tis a mad world at Hogsdon. 
1609. [4to.]” No earlier edition is known, and no 
other copy of it. Cc. M. I. 

Athenzeum Club. 


A Lirerary Discovery (6" S. vi. 124).—2. 
The third edition of the Passionate Pilgrim, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Lovepay, was got up in two 
forms, first as by W. Shakespeare, with the addi- 
tions for which Heywood had to apologize ; and 
subsequently a cancel title- was printed, 
omitting the name of W. Shakespeare as author. 
The fourth edition of 1640 was issued as Poems 
Written by Will. Shakspere, Gent., no date, not 
paged, Thos. Cotes, John Benson. It contained 
the substance of the third edition, as above, with 
several other additions, comprising poems that 
consisted of two or more of the sonnets known as 
Shakspere’s strung together. Lysarr. 


3. The | Mirror of Martyrs, | or the Life and 
Death of | that thrice valiant Capi | taine, and 
most godly Martyr | Sir John Oldcastle Knight | 
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Lord Cobham | is not rare. Two copies have been 
in my possession within the last year or two. 
J. R. Dore, 

Huddersfield. 


Pore ALExanpER VII. (6™ S. vi. 128).—It is 
mentioned in Hare’s Walks in Rome, at p. 451 of 
vol, ii., that “it is in the Quirinal Palace that the 
later conclaves have always met for the election of 
the Popes.” Henry G. Horr. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Marcasires (6 §. vi. 68).—This bright fossil, 
which in Cornwall is called “ mundic,” is described 
by Littré (t. iii. p. 438, col. 2), and illustrated by 
& quotation from the writings of the French 
archeologist De Laborde :— 

“ Marcassite, nom donné aux cristaux cubiques d'une 

yrite de fer sulfuré, d’un jaune d’or, assez dure pour 
ie tailiée, polie, et employée objet d'or t 
ound cette pyrite ferrugineuse, qui ressemble au jargon, 
tient du cuivre, dont elle a parfois l’aspect ; elle raye 
le verre et fait feu sous le briquet; les plus belles vien- 
nent de l’ile d’Elbe.”"—Notice des émaux, bijoux, et objets 
divers exposés au Musée du Lowvre, 1853, 2 vols. 12mo. 
By some the word is supposed to be of Arabic 
origin, adopted, as others affirm, by the Arabs from 
the Persian Markashisha (Rich, Pers. Dict., 
p- 1395, col. i.). Others, again, believe it to be 
so named from its resemblance to the tusks (mar- 
ques, aterm in venery) of the young wild boar, 
Marcassin, i.¢., “un petit sanglier, qui est au- 
dessous d'un an et suit encore sa mére. Les mar- 
cassins sont marqués de raies noires et blanches ” 
(Littré, ibid. ). Wituram Ptarr. 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


The following passage from Spectacle de la 
Nature; or, Nature Display’d, vol. iii. p. 287 
(1740), will probably interest your correspondent : 

“It cannot be thought unreasonable, or foreign to 

the subject in hand, to remark, that in Silver Mines are 
often, and more commonly than anywhere else, found 
what they call Marcasites, which are Masses of a stony 
Substance, streaked with metallick Veins, generally 
ranged in the manner of so many Radii, uniting in one 
common Centre,” &c. 
The New World of English Words (1658) has the 
following definition : “ Marchesite, or Marquesite 
(Span.), a certain kind of stone intermingled 
among mettal, and partaking of the colour and 
nature of the mettal it is mixt with : it is by some 
called a firestone ” (—=pyrites, I suppose). 

In the Spanish dictionary attached to Minsheu’s 
Guide into the Tongues (1617), Marcazita is de- 
fined as a marquesita or firestone, The origin of 
the word appears to be Arabic, from markazat. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

The Encyclopedia Metropolitana says marcasite, 
or firestone, smells like sulphur, and is of two kinds, 
white or yellow, and the white is best. Cronstadt’s 
Minerology, pp. 155, 202, speaks of it as a species 
of pyrites, sulphate of iron. Maunder’s Treasury 


of Science says, “ White iron pyrites, a sulphate of 
iron.” TI have seen old-fashioned articles of quasi- 
jewellery, clasps, brooches, &c., made of blue china 
or glass highly ornamented with what ——— to 
me crystals of polished steel, but which I was told 
were marcasites—articles of our grandmothers’ 
time. London jewellers who deal in rococo things 
would, no doubt, be able to tell what they Any 


“ A hard fossil, found among the veins of ore, or in 
the fissures of stone. There are only three distinct 
species of it; one of a bright goid colour; another of a 
bright silver, and a third of a dead white. Marcasite is 
frequent in Cornwall, where the workmen call it mun- 
dick.”—Johnson’s Dict. (abstract), 1812. 

I do not think the word is uncommon in old 
books ; it is given by Ash and Phillips. 
James BritrTen. 

Isleworth. 


I have seen necklaces and other ornaments 
made of marcasites, which were worn up to this 
century. But the fashion has passed away; for, 
though beautiful, they became cheap, being found 
in so many localities, and therefore despised. 

J. Carrick Moors. 


Marcasite an early name for bismuth ; some- 
times applied, also, to iron pyrites (vide Bloxam’s 
Metals). R. B. 

Upton, Slough. 

Iron pyrites was formerly called marcasite. It 
is well described in Minerals and their Uses, by 
J. R. Jackson, F.R.S., London, 1849. In this 
instance probably the crystallized form is meant, 
cubic or otherwise, known in Cornwall as mundic. 
It generally has a natural polish, and the colour is 
a sort of pale brass. It may be distinguished 
from copper pyrites by its great hardness. t8 

Gatosues (6" §. vi. 86).—E. F. B.’s note from 
Favine’s Theatre of Honour, 1623, forms a valuable 
addition to the disputed etymology of this word. 
Its orthography is still unsettled, for we find 
golosies, galoshes, galoches, galloches, galashes, &c. 
We may, of course, pass over the fanciful deriva- 
tion from “Goliath’s shoes.” Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia informs us that 
“The term was introduced to this country as a cord- 
wainer’s technicality, to signify a method of repairing 
old boots and shoes by putting a narrow strip of leather 
above the sole so as to surround the lower part of the 
upper-leather, It was also adopted by the patten and 
clog makers to distinguish what were also called French 
clogs from ordinary clogs or pattens.” 

These French clogs were the Gallicew or Gaulish 
shoes referred to in E. F. B.’squotation. Heylin’s 
History of the Sabbath, pt. ii. chap. vii., states 
that an Act passed in the reign of Edward IV. 
decreed that 

“ No cordwainer or cobler within the citty of London, or 
within three miles of any part of the said citty,” &c., do 
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upon any Sunday in the yeere or on the feasts of the | was a marriage settlement of lands and tenements 


Ascension or Nativity of our Lord, or on the feast of . 
Corpus Christi, sell 4 command to be sold, any shooes, at Beeston. Henry Sykes, by will dated Sept. 19, 


; ‘ 1654, desired to be buried at St. Helen’s, Sto 
huseans (i.¢., bootes), Galoches ; the Sunda ne- 
or any thes of the Sa feasts, shall set De pat ween the gate, York. At that date he had three children : 
feet or leggs of any person, any shooes, huseans, or | 1. Richard; 2. John (of Knostropp, living Nov. 13, 

, upon pain of forfeiture or loss of 20 shillings, | 1666); 3. Susanna (married William Clapham), 
as often as any person shall do contrary to this ordi- | The elder son, Richard Sykes of Hunslet Hall, 
The earliest spelling of the word is galloche or | }:11, ied, when under age, Katherine Ewar, who was 

Chaucer uses the word in the Squire’s living, his widow, 1679-80. 

Tale:— gent., and others were 

charged in July, , With riotous] teri 
of facing certain tenement belonging to, Leonard Scurr, and were 
Ne coude so thanke a wight, as he did me.” bound over to keep the peace.” — Vide Surtees Society's 

Li. 10869-71, | Vol p. 254. 

From the Gallice of the Romans also come the | The son and heir, and last Richard Sykes of 
French g the Spanish galocha, and the | Hunslet Hall, appears to have been born Jan. 1, 
German Cuas. Jas. Fire. under age, Sibilla, 
i niece 0 imott y Brooke, o Leed 8, attorney-at- 
Gellius as being introduced shortly before the age | yo), ix, 814), But to be told, 
of Cicero, who mentions it Phil. ii. 30. Spelman, | fo, we find in Thoresby’s Diary, vol. i. p. 35 
in his Glossary, p. 305, treats them as if they were | Jan. 22, 1679/80, at Beeston:— y 


the French sabot, “Sunt et galloches hodie apud “ Mr. Scurr, his mother, and maidservant were burnt 


crepidw seu calcei quidam lignei,” &c. to death at night, whether accidentall ignedly b 
is uncertain.” 


Hewry Sy or Honster Hatt (6™ S. vi. | Leonard Scurr had married Elizabeth W: d- 
68).—This individual was a son of Richard Sykes, daughter of Sir John Wood, and, Mey yo 
alderman of Leeds, and was baptized at the parish | nexion with the riot of 1665, it is not difficult to 
church there March 25, 1601. His branch of the | understand Thoresby’s reference to malice. About 
family was much given to litigation, which earned | fye-and-twenty years since a personal inquiry for 
for it an evil repute—so much so, indeed, that | this “hall” revealed a large dilapidated Deilding 
when its extinction in the male line before 1715 | jet out in tenements, and what appeared to bave 
Frist He been the stabling was in use as a dye-house, or for 

istory he excluded i enry Sykes 
which Sir John, about the year 1630, was plaintiff; I send you a few notes on the Sykes family, and 
in Chancery, Henry Sykes and the said Mary | shall be glad to supply you with further informa- 
his wife being defendants. The matter in dispute | tion if required. 


Richard Sykes, of Sykes Dyke, yr 


William, a younger son= 


Richard Sykes, of Reme, 1561, 


. Richard Sykes, Alderman, 1629 and 1636, ob. er dau. of ...... Mawson, ob, 1644. 


| | 
John, ob.—Dor., dau. of Edw. Henry, Hunslet=Mary, dau. of Sir Richard, Rector of—Grace, dau. of R. 


1622. | Binns, of Hor- Hall, ob. 1656,s.p. Jobn Wood, of Kirkheaton. Stock, Rector of 
bury. Beeston. Kirkheaton, 
Sarah, Biles Richard, Rector of Spofforth, ob. 1696—Anna. John, ob. 1686. 


The arms of Sykes are, Argent, a chevron sable; In Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage—Lineage of 
between three fountains proper, with a crescent | Sir Tatton Sykes, Bt., of Sledmere—Henry Sykes 
for difference. Fraycis J. WRoTresLeY. is mentioned as being the eldest son of Richard 

3, Goldhurst Road, N.W. Sykes, Esq., chief alderman of Leeds and lord 
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of the manor. Henry is described as of Hunslett 
Hall, co. York, and as having married Mary, 
daughter of Sir John Wood, of Beeston ; but he 
died s.p. 1656. Richard Sykes, the alderman, 
was, according to Burke, son of Richard Sykes, 
a merchant at Leeds, and of Sybil Rerne his wife ; 
he was eldest son of Wm. Sykes, merchant at 
Leeds, who was son of Richard Sykes, of Sykes 
Dike, co. Cumberland, temp. Henry VI. ‘ 
TRIX. 


“T/Appesse DE Montmartre” (4 vi. 
567).—This book is not in the British Museum. 
Whether the modern French novel of the same 
name is there or not it is impossible to determine, 
unless we are told whether the latter work is 
anonymous or not. There is in the Museum 
Library, La Chemise Levée, ou Visites Faites a 
l’Abbaye de Montmartre [Paris? 17907], 8vo. 
This work is, in fact, simply a revolutionary 
pamphlet in favour of the dissolution of the con- 
vents, and deals with certain scandals alleged to 
have occurred in Montmartre Abbey so far back 
as 1764. Tempiar. 


Tue Parish Recister or St. Marrin’s, 
Leicester (6 S. vi. 166).—A full account of 
this marriage of the deaf and dumb man is given 
in Reliquie Hearneane (1868), vol. ii. p. 259. 

Isuam 

Oakwood, Crawley, Sussex. 


A Boox-prate (6 vi. 68).— The Foresta 
family belonged to Provence (see Lalanne’s Dic- 
tionnaire de |’ Histoire de France). 

Gustave Masson. 


IsoLateD AND Eccentric Buriats (6 §. iv. 
513; v. 258; vi. 118, 217).—In Oliver Heywood’s 
Registers is the following entry :— 

“ Oct. 28, 1684, Captain Taylor's wife, of Brighouse, 

ied in her [aw oe with head upwards, standing 
upright, by her husband, daughter, &c.” 

Teae. 


Tue “ Lapy’s Smock,” &c. (6" S. v. 447; vir 
73): “ Kines’ Fincrrs ” (6S, v. 429; vi. 15, 55, 
198).—In Rutland the bird’s-foot lotus (Lotus cor- 
niculatus), which is usually known as “ the ladies’ 
slipper,” is called “ fingers and thumbs,” while the 
kidney-vetch is called “lambs’ toes and ladies’ 
fingers.” The pretty pale yellow snapdragon is 
known as “ eggs and bacon.” 

Cornpert Bene. 

Will Mr. Mataw (ante, p. 198) kindly say where 
Orchis morio is called “ buffoon orchis” ? Although 
said to be used “ everywhere,” the name is entirely 
new tome. It does not occur in any old herbal, 
nor, so far as I know, in any modern flora, nor yet 
in any glossary published by the English Dialect 
Society. Lists of plant-names from almost every 
county in England have passed through my hands, 

t they have not given me “buffoon orchis.” 


Still these are no reasons why it should not be 

known somewhere, and I am anxious to get the 

name localized. Ropert 
Frodsham, Ch 


Dean Hoox’s “Hear toe §, 
iii. 363, 514; iv. 231).—This sermon was under 
discussion lately, when I pointed out that the date 
of its publication, commonly given as 1838, is, in 
thedean’s own list, inCrockford’s Clerical Directory, 
1832. But your correspondents all agreed that 1838 
must be the right date. The following extract will 
assist the discussion :— 

“In June, 1838, Hook preached on ‘ Hear the Church” 
before the Queen and her Court at the Chapel Royal. 
agoond He had gone to the heap, and had there found an 
old sermon that would do. 1t had acquired prescription, 
for he had preached it at Coventry, Leeds, and else- 
where....... It being an old sermon was no defence, for it 
is almost invariable that offensive sermons are old ones, 
and, if you are to be run through the body, an old sword 
is Te = new oge.”—Rev. T. Mozley’s Reminiscences, 
vol, i, p. 415, 

: Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


“Scripe” us—Ep as A Vers (6 §, iv. 386, 
543 ; v. 278).—I fear your correspondents are on 
the wrong scent in attempting to trace this word 
to a provincialism. It is not dialectical, but purely 
technical. It is to be heard any day in any engi- 
neering establishment throughout the length and 
breadth of Britain, and ray believe, in America. 
I have, at least, seen it used in the pages of Ameri- 
can engineering publications. It simply means 
“to mark off.” There are no reasons for imagining 
it to be a contraction of describe, as suggested, or 
that its use as a technical term is other than a 
survival from older times when it had a wider 
signification. Similarly in engineers’ shops we have 
scribers, scribing blocks, and scribing tables, as terms 
for the tools and appliances used in marking off 
work, ENGINEER. 

Nagpur, C.P., India. 


“To avait or” (6% §S. vi. 168, 218).—The 
propriety or otherwise of the phrase has been 
noticed as follows :— 

“ Dr, Webster's editors define ‘ available’ by ‘ capable 
of being availed of,’ &. This is the pseudo-English of 
second-rate American and English newspapers ; but the 
Rev. Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D., LL.D., and the Rev. 
Noah Porter, D.D., ought to be superior to such bar- 
barism. Yet it should be remembered that for ‘availed 
of’ they have the authority cf President Thomas Jeffer- 
son: ‘ And of whose judgment, then, could we so much 
wish to be availed as that of the oldest and purest classic 
now living?’ Letter to Dr. Parr, dated April 26, 1824, 
in Dr. Parr’s Works, vol. i. p. 806....... To ‘avail of’ has 
been used in the sense of ‘ help ’:— 

‘ The providence (of yore it hath be tolde) 

Full muche avayleth of knightes wise and olde.’ 
Lydgate, The Tragedies, &c., fol. 102 r.” 
—From Fitzedward Hall. On English Adjectives in -able, 
p. 107, note 1, Lond., 1877. 
Ep. 
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*Avaropia (6™ vi. 167): Tetecrapnize (6% 

vi. 105, 195).—In answer to Mr. Mars#atu’s 

I write to say that the only trace of the 

k form dvaroyuia that I have hitherto found 

is in the passage of Coelius Aurelianus which he 

quotes, merely noting that the edition to which he 
refers was published in 1774, not 1714. 

I take the opportunity of sending a few lines 
about the newly-coined word telegraphize, which 
was favourably mentioned by Mr. Marswatt a 
few weeks ago (p. 105). From tnAéypadoy, a 
telegraph, we may legitimately derive tyA«- 

padi{w, to telegraphize, or use the telegraph ; 
fom which will come tyAcypaducris, a tele- 
graphist, or one who uses the telegraph (a word 
already adopted and used officially by the Post 
Office authorities), and also ryAcypddirpa, a 
telegraphism, or the result of using the telegraph, 
which fom inclined to think a better word than 
— even though it is longer by one syllable. 

hese words remind me ofa note which I 
received in the year 1839 (?) from the late Fre- 
derick W. Faber when we were both residing at 
Oxford during the long vacation: “ Dear G., Will 
ou come and mutton-choppize with me to-day? 
‘Sa F. W. F.” I accepted the invitation, and 
thereby became a mutton-choppist, or eater of 
mutton-chops; and we might have carried the 
etymological joke one step further by naming the 
dinner, as being the result of cooking mutton- 
chops, a mutton-choppism. W. A. G. 
Hastings, 


Tae “Apeste Fiveies” (4 §. xi. 75, 219; 
5" §. xi. 265, 298, 331, 372, 418 ; xii. 173, 357, 
457; 6™ S. i. 85, 141, 160, 224; ii. 434, 487; iii. 49, 
410; iv. 111; v. 18; vi. 97).—May I point out 
that the extract given at the last reference adds 
nothing to what has been already brought forward, 
and that the authorship of the tune by John Read- 
@ ing needs proof? James Britten. 


Ate (6" §. vi. 149).—The A.-S. spelling is 
ealu or ealo; about ap. 1200 we find the form 
ale, which is still in use, and is the only form, so 
faras I know. But it is quite possible that some 
such variation as aile (or ayle) may be found in 
the fifteenth century ; if so, it is incorrect. 

Watter W. Sxeart. 


How History 1s .Wairren: Boapicea’s 
Deatu (6% S. v. 426; vi. 38, 157).—The asser- 
tion that the obelisk erected for astronomical pur- 
poses near Chingford was intended to mark the 
site of Queen Boadicea’s death may need no further 
discussion, but there still remains the old belief 
that the great battle between the Romans under 
Suetonius and the Britons under Boadicea, the 
widow of Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, was fought 
a few miles from Chingford; and the story that a 
stone or obelisk was set up to mark the presumed 


spot where, after the slaughter of her army, the 
queen, who had sworn not to survive a defeat, took 
poison and died, is a popular belief. The descrip- 
tion of the field of battle as given by Tacitus is very 
vague. It has, I think, been usually imagined that 
it was near the old British camp called Ambers’ 
Banks, or Ambresbury Banks, about five milesnorth- 
east of Chingford, and adjoining the park of Copt 
or Copped Hall. If any memorial stone exists it 
might be looked for in that part of the county. In 
Chapman and André’s fine map of Essex, pub- 
lished in 1777, there is an obelisk marked as then 
standing on Cop Hall Green, and a second 
obelisk situated about a mile more westward. Is 
there any history attached to either of these, 
and are they still in existence ? 
Epwarp Sotty, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &ec. 
The Revised Version of the First Three Gospels. By 
F. C. Cook, M.A. Murrey.) 

Justice cannot be done in a few lines to the learned and 
elaborate arguments which Canon Cook urges against 
the Revised Version with a strength and a vigour which 
are intensified by the moderation and temperance of his 
tone. We can only hope briefly to indicate the general 
character of his very important work. His attack is the 
most formidable which the Revisers have yet had to 
meet, proceeding as it does from one of the most learned 
of English divines, and directed as it is with a quiet 
strength which contrasts favourably with the violent but 
able onslaught of the Quarterly reviewer. Canon Cook 
examines a series of words and actions intimately asso- 
ciated with the most heart-stirring incidents of the life 
of our Saviour, which are recorded in the Authorized 
Version, but which are doubted or omitted by the Re- 
visers, mainly on the authority of two MSS., the Vatican 
and the Sinaitic, He shows that their authority has 
been allowed to outweigh the unanimous attestation to 
these words and actions afforded by three-fourths of the 
uncial and nine-tenths of the cursive MSS., by all the 
most ancient and fi of the early fathers, with the 
exception of Origen, and by all the most ancient versions. 
On what gent, asks Canon Cook, is such paramount 
importance attributed to these two MSS.? They are 
undoubtedly the oldest MSS., for, while the date 

assigned to them, the Alexandrine MS. poem to the 
period between 380 and 410. Age alone cannot, however, 
entitle them to their position, for the versions which are 
opposed to them are two centuries earlier in date. At 
the hest these MSS. were written nearly three centuries 
after the events which they record, copied from older 
MSS., since destroyed, and made at a period when 
Arianism was rife in the Church. They do not even 
constitute two independent authorities, for the scribe of 
the entire Vatican MS. not only wrote a small portion 
of the Sinaitic, but acted as corrector of the whole. 
Further, they were probably two of the fifty MSS. 
ordered by Constantine to be prepared under the super- 
intend of Eusebius, the courtier and historian, when 


the Arian heresy was predominant at court. The utmost 
haste was to be employed, and both the historian and 
the condition of the MSS. attest the extreme rapidity of 
their execution. Thus the Vatican MS. leaves out words 
or entire clauses 330 times in St. Matthew, 365 times in 
St. Mark, 439 times in St. Luke, and, though it does not 
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go beyond Hebrews ix. 14, it yet omits 2,556 words or 
clauses. It is on the aathority of such MSS., prepared 
under such circumstances and under such superinten- 
dence, and contradicted by a mas: of authority numeri- 
cally overwhelming, that some of the most loving pas- 

of our Lord's teaching, some of the most instructive 
of his actions, and some of the doctrinally vital records 
of his career are mutilated or doubted, 


Tunis, Past and Present. By A. M, Broadley. 2 vols. 
(Blackwood & Sone.) : 
Tux French expedition to Tunis during its progress 
aroused but little attention. Ministerial statements, 
Opposition criticism, military pomp, geographical igno- 
rance, and journalistic ridicule combined to veil the 
affair in the impenetrable dust of Oriental mystery. It 
was not till after its termination that the alleged libel 
published by M. Rochefort on M. Roustan provoked a 
cause célébre, and called the attention of i to the 
latest addition to the dominions of France. The real 
issue of that trial was the policy of the Government 
towards Tunis, and Mr. Broadley entirely agrees with 
the verdict, which practically cond d the conduct of 
M. Roustan. In his two entertaining volumes Mr. 
Broadley sketches the history of the dominions of the 
Bey from the earliest times to the present date, and 
to light many new and curious facts from the 
hitherto unexplored archives of the Bardo. The his- 
torical portion of his book deals with the relations of 
Tunis to Europe from the seventh to the nineteenth 
century, while his intimate acquaintance with the 
country and its inhabitants enables him to give a de- 
tailed and graphic picture of its present condition and 
possible importance in the hands of the French. His 
account of the gradual steps by which France acquired 
& preponderating influence at Tunis, provoked a war, and 
compelled the Bey to accept her protectorate will be 
read with something of the interest which surrounds a 
sensational romance. The volumes are adorned with 
several illustrations, among which the series of photo- 
pbs from the pictures of Vermeyen, representing the 
Tunisian expedition of Charles V., and the sketches of 
the holy city of Kairwan are the most noticeable. 


Epochs of Modern History.— The E. of Reform, 1830- 

850. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. (Longmans & Co.) 
Pgxiops might be selected from English history which 
are more picturesque than that from 1830 to 1850 for 
the variety of striking events, but none can be pointed 
to which proved more solidly useful. In the brief 

ce of twenty years the Reform Bill was > 

very and the tithe system in Ireland were abolished, 
the corn laws were repealed, the poor law was amended, 
& system of national education established, the penal 
code ameliorated, and the labour of women and children 
in factories regulated. The people of the country were 
reconciled to the institutions with which they were dis- 
affected, and loyalty, the vital breath of monarchy, 
revived when the sovereign ceased to exercise an uncon- 
stitutional interference with Parliament. The history 
of these great changes could not have been entrusted to 
better hands than those of Mr. McCarthy. His mastery 
of the facts is complete, his judgments of the statesmen 
of the day are acute, and he writes in an easy, flowing 
style which banishes dulness from his pages. 


Bedfordshire Notes and Queries. Part. I. Edited by 
. A. Blaydes, (Bedford, Hawkins & Ransom.) 

We hail with pleasure the appearance of this new and 

promising follower of Captain Cuttle. Under the care- 

ful guidance of our correspondent Mr. Blaydes, and 

with the co-operation of others, such as Mr. D. G. Cary 

Elwes, whose names are also familiar in our pages, the 


Bedfordshire Notes and Queries should take a distinctive 
place of ite own among our locsl repertories of archwo- 
logy and folk-lore. We hope Mr. Blaydes will be sup- 
ported as he deserves to be both by subscribers and 
contributors. In this latter particular we do not think 
that Bedfordshire has as yet shown so much alacrity as 
the western counties, but we trust that part ii. will bring 
more correspondents to the front. The extracts from 
parish registers furnished by Mr D. G. C. Elwes con- 
tain many curious particulars, We have no doubt that 
“ Egyptic "Gipsy, as Mr. Blaydes has rightly sug- 
gested, and the strong desire of the race for baptism 
and Christian burial is a fact well avouched in Scotland 
no lees than in England. 


Messrs, SatcHrit send us a neat little Memoir of 
“Phiz” (H. K. Browne), which contains some letters 
and other particulars respecting the late artiat. The very 
noticeable falling off in the later works of this in- 
dustrious book-illustrator is here accounted for by the 
fact that some fifteen years ago an incautious exposure 
to draught brought on incipient paralysis, which seriously 
affected his manipulative powers. The author of the 
Memoir is Mr, Fred, G. Kitton, and the book (or rather 
pamphlet) includes a few of “ Phiz’s” sketches, and a 
pleasant portrait. 


Wr have received from Messrs. Mitchell & Hughes 
an admirable photographic portrait of the late Colonel 
ws 3, he is represented in the full robes of a D.C.L. 
of Oxford, 


Tue Lrprary Assoctation at CamBripar.—The fifth 
annual meeting of the Association was held this year at 
Cambridge, in the Hall of King's Coliege, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Henry Bradshaw, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity. About one hundred representatives of libraries 
from all part of the country were present, together with 
many distinguished Cambridge residents. The proceed- 
ings commenced on Tuesday, Sept. 5, with an address by 
the president, who gave the members a hearty welcome 
to Cambridge, where, he said, besides the collections 
belonging to such private institutions as the Union 
Society, they would find twenty-nine libraries which 
would deserve more or less attention. Of these the 
town claims two (the Free Library and its Barnwell 
branch) and the University twenty-seven. The great- 
est of them all, the University Library, ranks as third 
among the chief libraries of the kingdom, and of all the 
more public collections it is believed to be by far the 
most ancient. A portion of the building in which it is 
placed goes back to the close of the fourteenth century, 
and books are still shown which formed part of the 
library since the first quarter of the fifteenth century. 
To Dr. Perne, Master of Peterhouse, the friend of Abp. 
Parker, the first restoration of the library and the first 
permanent endowment of a librarian was due. The 
noble collections of Holdsworth, Lucas, Hackett, and 
Moore were acquired during the sixty years succeedi 
the restoration. There are besides seven associa 
libraries, including the small library attached by gift 
to the Divinity School, and now preserved there, the 
old library of the Modern History School, and the more 
recent political economy collection of Prof. Pryme, 
together with the equally special libraries of the Anti- 
quarian and Philological Societies, all four temporarily 
housed in the new museums. The Philosophical Library 
has been thrown freely open to scientific students. At 
the Fitzwilliam Museum may be seen a good example 
of a nobleman’s library of the beginning of the present 
century, specially attractive to students of art and 
archeology, to which has recently been added Col, 
Leake's valuable collection, Peterhouse, the only thir- 
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teenth century college, is one of the few which pre- 
served its books nearly intact through the storm of the 
sixteenth century. Among the fourteenth century 
colleges, consisting of Clare, Trinity, Pembroke, Gon- 
ville and Caius, Trinity Hall, and Corpus Christi, the 
first possesses some priceless books. Trinity has been 
fully described in these columns by Mr. Siyker. Pem- 
broke embodies the whole collection of Bp. Andrewes ; a 
new library bas recently been built. Gonville and 
Caius has preserved many precious articles from the 
destruction of the sixteenth century. Trinity Hall is in 
itself a great curiosity, as containing a rare example of 
the manner in which libraries were arranged more 
than four hundred years ago. Corpus Christi is famous 
for Abp. Parker's library, and contains an extraordinary 
number of important MSS. The fifteenth century 
colleges, Magdalene, King’s, Christ's, Queens’, St. Cathe- 
rine’s, and Jesus College, offer many attractions. Mag- 
dalene, the immediate successor of Buckingham College, 
founded by the Benedictines in 1428, has a library of its 
own, but is celebrated for the library of Samuel Pepys, 
consisting of 3,000 volumes, arranged in his own carved 
oak bookcases, and still kept precisely in the order in 
which they were left by the diarist. King’s College 
owns the library of Jacob Bryant. Jesus College offers 
an example of an old library with its stalls. Among 
the sixteenth century colleges St. John's affords an ex- 
cellent specimen of the library of its date (1624). 
Emmanuel College is rich in old books, and is distin- 
guished by the possession of Abp. Sancroft’s library. 
Sidney-Sussex College, besides an old library of great 
value, has a special modern collection (the Taylor 
Library) for the use of students in natural science. 
Downing, the most modern of the recognized colleges, 
has also its library. On the conclusion of Mr. Brad- 
eshaw's address the report of the Council and treasurer's 
statement were taken up. Prof. Mayor then read his 
paper on Cambridge libraries in 1710, founded upon an 
interesting visit by Uffenbach, who describes in his 
Merkwiirdige Reisen (Ulm, 1753-4, 3 vols. 8vo.) the chief 
libraries of Lower Saxony, Holland, and England. Mr. 
R. Garnett gave an account of the printing of the British 
Museum catalogue ; and Mr. E. Magnisson related the 
history of the spread of books in early times, with special 
reference to Iceland. In the afternoon the members 
visited Trinity College, where an account of the library 
by the Rev. R. Sinker (who was unable to be present) 
was read by Mr. White. Other college libraries were 
also visited. 

On Wednesday, the 6th, the proceedings commenced 
with a payer by Mr. C. Walford on early book fairs, fol- 
lowed by Mr. R. R. Bowker (New York), who told the 
meeting what will be the work of the librarian of the 
nineteenth ayy the librarian of the twentieth 
century. Mr. P. Cowell took up the question of electric 
lighting in public libraries, and described what had been 

ready done at Liverpool. Mr. J. Yates (Leeds) next 
dealt with the question of publications printed at the 
expense of the nation, and a resolution requesting the 
Council to promote measures to ensure their proper 
distribution to libraries established under the Public 
Libraries Acts was carried. More libraries were subse- 
quently inspected, and in the evening a soirée was given 
by the Committee of the Free Library at the Guildhall. 

On Thursday, the 7th, the first business was a report 
on the training of library assistants, recommending a 
scheme for their examination, which was unanimously 
adopted. In connexion with this subject came - 


Tedder’s paper on librarianship as a pr e 


time has arrived when librarians may speak of their 
occupation as a profession, and since the need of the 


proper organization of lib 


raries and the more systematic 


study of library science is now fully recognized, 

be expected that librarians should be dul ron a 
examined as are the members of all other Tiberal profes- 
sions. Upon Mr. H. Stevens raising the question, Who 
spoils our new English books ?—the printers were warml 
defended by Mr. Wyman and Mr, Blades (London), | 
the bookbinders by Mr. Edmond (Aberdeen). The pro- 
gramme was so extensive that some interesting papers 
on binding had to be passed over. Mr. E. C. Thomas 
then criticized some recent schemes of classification, in- 
cluding those of Messrs. Dewey, Perkins, and L. P. Smith, 
and it was resolved that the Council should attempt the 
formidable undertaking of drawing up a classification 
adapted for books in a library. In the evening the mem- 
bers dined together at the Lion Hotel, after having paid 
visits to another round of libraries, 

At the final sitting on Friday, the 8th, the first paper 
taken was one by Mr. W. H. K. Wright (Plymouth), who 
urged upon librarians the importance of producing 
bibliographies of their own districts. Some remarks by 
Mr. Bradshaw upon libraries as local book-museums had 
to be passed over, and the question of fixing upon a scale 
of sizes for books, which had been considered in a special 
report, was discussed, but no decision come to. The meet- 
ing, as last year, declined to enter into the subject of 
opening libraries, museums, &c.,on Sundays, but 
a resolution in favour of amending and consolidating the 
law relating to public libraries. it was decided to meet 
at Liverpool in 1883, under the presidency of Sir J. 
Picton, and after a lengthy list of votes of thanks this 
7 pleasant highly successful meeting came 

an end. 


Tuurspay, the 21st inst., will be the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of Sir Walter Scott. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

W. 0. Dawsow (Union Club, Brighton) asks where he 
can find the most authentic information respecting the 
Rosicrucians. Mr. Hargrave Jennings’s book has been 
read. [See “N. & Q.” 1" 8. vii, 619; viii, 106, 175.) 

J. W. 8. shonld consult a county history for an account 
of the church in question. It is no uncommon thing to 
find churches in rural districts without the luxury of 
vestry. 

R. F. Cuarrock.—We regret to say that it would be 
utterly impossible to print from the MS. you have sent ; 
it is entirely deficient in punctuation. 

Fama.—We shall be very glad to have the biblio- 
graphy. Will you kindly give au introduction! 

R. N. J.—We scarcely think the lines suitable to 
“N.&Q” 

J. Herpert (Nottingham).—The name of the author 
of the work referred to is not known. Next week. 

W. G. B. P. (Hull).—The MS. has reached us. 

F. N. Cuarpie.—The plural is in ordinary use. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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May be had at all the Railway Bookstalls, 


BRADSHAW’S 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK FOR TOURISTS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS (1+, each), or complete in cloth case, 5s. 6d.; each Section forming a complete HANDBOOK, with Stes! 
Engraved Illustrations, and Mars oF Tax Marrorotis, THE Exvinons or Lonpon, apd Plans of the Cities of LivRRroot, Mascurs- 
BramisonaM, Susrrizip, Dosis, &c. ; Mats of the Istz or Wicut, Istz or Man, and 
CHANNEL Istaxps, Wass, the Exe.isn Lage Distaicr, Tus Laxzs or ScoTLanD, &c., and Complete Map of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

SECTION L—Contains a I ve Guide through London and its Fnvirons, the Crystal Palace, Windsor, Hampton Court, 
&c., the following Railways, their y= and Connexions:~—The South Eastern; London, Chatham and Dover ; 
Rrighton, and South Coast ; London and South-Western, the Isle of Wight and Channel Islands ; Bristol and Exeter; North 
Devon ; South Devon, Cornwall and West Cornwall. 

SECTION Il.—Contains Tours in North and South Wales; and the Great Western ; Great Fastern; Great Northern; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire ; North-Western; South Staffordshire, Shbroprhire, and Chester Railways, &c. 

SECTION IIT.—Contains Tours in the English Lakes, the Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the following 
Railways :—London and North-Western; Lancashire and. Yorkshire; North Stafford ; Midland; North-Eastern, 

SECTION IV.—Contains Tours in the Iakes of Killarney, Donegal and the Western Highlands; the Great Southern and 
Western; Midland Great Western; Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford; Dublin and Drogheda; Belfast and Northern Counties; 
Irish North-W: estern; Ulster Railways ; also Tours in the Scottish Lake District ; Ayr (the Land of Burns) and the Western High- 
lands, Staffa and lona ; with a description of the Caledonian, North British, Glasgow, and South-Western Railways. 


THE REVISED EDITIONS OF 


BRADSHAW’S 
ILLUSTRATED CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


BELGIUM and the RHINE, including Ten Days in HOLLAND, with Mape, on &e. 
FRANCE, with Maps, Plans, &c. ote 
GERMANY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &c. 
ITALY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &c. 
SPAIN, by Dr. CHARNOCK, F.S.A., with Maps, Plans, &e. 
SWITZERLAND, with Maps, Plans, &e. 
The TYROL, or Notes for Trav ellers in the Tyrol and Vorarlberg, with Illustrations, Maps, Ke. ... 
NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS ... 
BRITTANY, with a Complete Itinerary and Guide to all the Objects of Interest, with Maps, cloth 
BRADSHAW’S COMPLETE GUIDE through PARIS and its assent with Map and numerous 
in Paper Cover, without Illustrations | 
BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS, convenient for the pocket. Bound in cloth, ‘each 
BRADSHAW’S Anglo-French, BRADSHAW'S Anglo-Italian. 
BRADSHAW'S Anglo-German. BRADSHAW'’S Anglo-Spanish, 
London: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO. Albert Square. 


PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Regulations gratis for obtaining Foreign Office Passports. 
British subjects will save trouble and expense by obtaining their Passports through the above Agency. No personal attend- 


necessary. 
Cost of Passport, 2s.; Visas, various, according to Consulate Charges. 
Fee obtaining Passport, ls. 6¢.; Visas, 1+, each, 
Pack’s Pyrenees. Kellar’s, Leutholo’s, and Zeigler’s Maps. Mayr's Map of the Tyrol. Harper & Appleton’s Handbook to 
Europe and the East. O’Shea's Spain and Portugal, 
, an vy Editions of Murray's and Baedeker’s Guides. Experienced Couriers engaged on Applicatior. Passport Cases from 
4. 


Printed sont ©. PRANOCIS. Athenwam Press, Took’s Cow Chancery 1 E.C.; and Published the ssid 
FRANCIS, at No. 30, Wellington Street, September 16, 
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